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LUCK AND FATE. 


BY SADIE BRATTY, 


Taik of the luck of the luckless! 
There le Do euch thing 1 # buck ; 

When brave men win the battle, 
It ie pot juck, bet pluck. 

Talk ot the hiows onnumherel, 
Dealt by the band of fate’ 

A tor puch idle whining 
When fortune lingers late. 


Fate! who ever saw her? 
There ie no such thing as late ; 
And they whe court Dame fortune 
Must labor on and walt. 


Lack and fate are the pillars 
All cowards hide behind, 

Because when the mill le ready 
They wil! not go and grind. 


With hearts that are ever willing 
To anewer labor's call, 

Paith te all that le needed, 
While God te over all. 


A WOMAN'S VOW. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

And Earle Templeton waa once more 
whispering pretty nothings into the ears 
ofa woman. He was outwardly the same 
man that he had been a year before; bat 
one could not have found more diametri- 
cal antagonisms of thought and feeling 
amongst the inhabitants of the antipod 
We were about to say that he had dis- 
carded all feeling, but in a general sense 
it would have been grossly unjnst. To one 
of bis strong, silent, passionate nature that 
would have been impossible. 

He had never known bow well he loved 
Carroll Tresaylian antil the latter had 
been snatched away from him in so sudden 
and fearfal a manner, and then his gricf 
had been frightful too. There were no 
outward tears to scald the pale face, they 
would have been a weakness of his past 
life, but they had dried on bis heart and 
withered it. 

If the law bad not taken vengeance on 
Ralph Thornton, there is no telling what 
thie man in his strong resentment would 
have done; but the public sense of retriba- 
tion had been equal to the emergency, and 
the marderer had paid the highest penalty 
that could be enacted. There was nothi 
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most agreeable acquaintance, and begged 
the privilege of introducing him to hin 
daughter, the only remaining member of 
his family, at his private residence. For 
some time Templeton bad declined this 
honor, under the plea of pressing engage- 
ments. At last, bowever, accident had 
bronght abont what design might never 

have accomplished. 
The elder Alvarez bad inquired hap 
leat. ® te T - 4 o 





to be done, then, but to put down all use- 
less regrets, and in his marvellous strength 
of character Earle Templeton bad done 
this, 

Not but that there were great agonizing 
death-throes sometimes— longings for the 
touch of that noble, generons hand, for 
the sound of the amooth, cheerful, en- 
couragipg voice. Men can live without 
these things somwetimes—-women cannot ; 
bat to man’s happiness they are essential. 
Therefore Earle Tewpleton, in the midst 
of al! his outward successes, was not happy. 

**To live down” all strong emotion had 
been his daily watchword since his intro- 
duction to the reader. Had he snoceeded? 
Success had crowned bim in al) bis other 
efforts. We shall see how he came out in 
this. 

He was a strategist, a politician, a states- 
man in the true sense of the worl. Ena- 
dowed with singular powers of persuasion, 
in word, voice and manner, from rhe 
was rapidly rising to undispa' sove- 
reignty amongst the ablest of the nation. 
Patrician as any lord of the land, nature 
or bercnlean labor, we know not which, 
had taught him that hardest lesson of life— 
the “‘ sine qua non” of all snocessfal great 
men—to maintain a rigid individuality, 
and yet adapt himself to his individual 
constituency, the gift ‘‘ ad captandum val- 
gus” that will elevate some men despite 
all frowns of fortune, that elevated Crom- 
well to the dictatorship in England, and 
Napoleon to the imperial purple of France. 

Carroll Tressylian, the father, brother, 
friend of his youth, being then removed, 
Earle Templeton’s coarse was more soli- 
tary than ever. He bad a polite word and 
a smile for all men-—they were, as we have 
said, the talismanic charms by which be 
bound them to him ; but as for intimates, 
bosom confidants, he bad none. Perhaps 
if that rare smile of his had softened to- | 
ward one man wore than another of late, | 
it had been toward James Barryoourt, the 
opposing attorney im the Thornton-'T'res- 
sylian murder case. He had recognized 
the germs of unusual talent in Barrycourt, 
and remembering how difficult his own 
road might have been but for the strong 
band that had guided him, be held out his | 
- to his st: uggling brother ; and wherever | 





oftener than any otber man at Temple- 
ton's office, and the two were sometimes 
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a spotless character and undixpnted repu- 
tation for intellect were everywhere abnn- 
dant. He had no great sources of wealth 
to fall back upon that he knew of, but 
there were Bourbons in the same condition. 
The first thing to betdgoked at wes to what 
family of Templetons he belonged. 

Carroll Treasylian bad been the only man 
in N that had ever known this, and 
Carroll Treasylian was dead. Once get a 
man into the tide of public favor, however, 
and hia course is resiatiess, fora time at 
least. The weaker yield to the dominant 
spirit, and prostrate themselves as idolators 
before the Jaggernaat. 

An amiable syoophant had balf-joculariy 
announced one evening that our hero was 
in direct line of deacent from the ancient 
Karls of Templeton in Devonshire. His 
sources of information had been unques- 
tioned, ahd in easy faith it bad been re- 
peated, antil the dogma had been es- 
tablished, entirely without Templeton's 
knowledge, as a tixed fact. And the Tem- 
plet of D hire were known to be 
the blood relations of the Tadors them- 
sel ven. 

If there is one thing that a Spaniard is 
distinguished for above all the other men 
on the earth, it is for his love of pare, 
patrician blood. 

** Better feed on the rats that infest the 
crumbling old rains of their ancestral do- 
main, and finally starve in its aky-loft, than 
to receive alms from the hands of the 





monied buyers of thrones, like those who | 


had so often disgraced Poland,” was one 
of their maxims. 

Alvarez was a politica! exile, strong in 
thene | prejudices, as in his rever- 
ence for the blood of Castile, and he had 
sooner far, like another Virginias, have 
slain his daughter with his own bands, than 
have seen ber disgrace ber name by « mar- 
a into any new house. 

em 


pleton had seemed in truth to him, | 


so complete a man of bronze, that he 
would almost as soon have thought of a 
married man becoming a suitor for the 
hand of his daughter as this young bar- 
rister, not yet thirty years of age; yet 
pleton's inf ever the fair sex 
was pre-eminent when be chose to exert it. 
He no longer stanmered, or blushed, or 
turned pale when introduced to the - 
ing belles of his time ; and they, piqued at 
hie sang froid, had sometimes fatally de. 
termined to try the, effect of a Parthian 
glance upon him. 

Some of them, we fear, lived bitterly to 
When there was 
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PREADFUL LETTER. 


uIM AT Mxu Feet.” 


rosy lip or the melting glance of soft eyes 

-he feels it for none; and henoe, we can- 
not wonder that though Earle Templeton # 
leisure boars were frecjuently sighed away 
in a lady's boadoir, making love to some 


tical purpose to do so, or he knew that 
some other fellow was «ying to be there— 
the sigh was generally one of dingust, or 
at best of terrible ennui. 





| Alvarez. And, an he afterward sproadly 


strumeutality that it was brongbt abont. 
Late one afternoon the elder Alvarez 


of business, and after it waa finiabed, and 
be had str aggled for some moments agarnet 

the charm of the latters manner, be yro- 
cionsly proposed that they should take a 
stroll together. 


| dropped into Templeton's office on a matter | 





[wre bad no alternative bat to comply. 
udeed he oon!d think of uo pleasanter way 
for whiling away the next bour or so, and 
the two saunutered forth together. 

**Have you « favorite promenade ?” 
asked the Spaniard, politely, as they guiu- 
ed the street. 

** Yea,” said Templeton. ‘‘ Theone which 
your good taste has already selecte:! tur 
the evening.” 

** Then,” answered Alvarez, smiling, ‘it 
shall be down by the beach, we can think 
more deeply and talk more poetically amid 
the roar of the waves. Ab, se@or, the big 
guna of old covan are nut an terrifying to 
our ears after all as thone of the land.’ 

* That depends upon the circumstances 
ander which we hear them,” answered 
Templeton, langhing. ‘For example. 
when the frail plank of a wrecked vonsel 
ia all that tects us from the battle of 
the waves, | think the latter may be equal- 
ly as dangerous,’ 

‘You are right,” responded Alvarez. 
| ** Bot at least we must confess that the 
view from here is sablime. Do yon see 
that little speck upon the bine fel: of 
waters off yonder? It is my son Nebas- 
tien. His sister has insisted upon his 


high, proud lady, because it suited a poll- | 


It was at this era of his life that Earle | 
Templeton became scquainted with Nina 


reflected, it was through tie father's in- | 


Office hours were now over, and Tem. | 


| now equally anxious to reach the land. 
They plied their oars fariously ; bat the 
adverse wind was almost irresistible, and 
| their progress waa slow. 

The agitation of Alvarez was painfal to 
behold. 

Templeton, too, could bat grow alarmed. 

The breakers were rolling at their feet 
crested with white seething surf. Above 
in the looming skies, dense clouds driven 
by the fleroe wind were hurled one against 
another; the thunder vibrated through 
the air, and echoed over land and sea, 

The party in the boat saw all and grew 
| white with fear; Nina Alvarez had no 
, oraven blood in her veins, she did not 

shrink or faint, but sat erect and obser- 
vat beside her brother, who bad grasped 
anoar. The two boatmen plied theira with 
desperation. Their strong, brawny arma 
were conqnering, and they had come with- 
| im a handred yarda of the landing, when a 
terrific peal of thander seemed to shake 
| the very earth to ita contre, 
| ‘Lhe two men on shore involuntarily cov- 
| ered their faces for a moment. When they 
looked up the ringed lightning was cir- 
| oling the boat, eddying round in its ghastly 
glare—a very whirlpool of flame. Then 
another gust of wind almost lifted them 
from their feet. A great moan came from 
| the giant onks of the dense, monastic 
wood to their left, that bowed and 
shook like the willow reeds along the arm 
of the inlet, and when the momentary lull 
came they saw the little Loat lying buttom 
upward on the waves. 

Where were its vocupants ? 

Sinking down, down in the whirling 
abyas. 

Alvarez tore his hair and sabrieked oat 
louder than the tempest. ‘* Be atill,” said 
‘Templeton, like the voive of destiny, for 
he bad instantly recovered bis iron com- 
posure. ‘* They shall be saved.” 

By most men this would have been far 
more ay g ised than plished. 
A hissing whirlpool still lay between them 
and the shore, and if carried to the rocks 
above or below they would be dashed to 
pieces upon their sharp angles 








teking her outas he used to do on the | 
Mediterranean. ‘They tell me the waves | 
are not always as smooth here, but she is | 
as fearless as any sea-king'’s mate. We 
mast tarry here antil they come ap.” 

The two men walked leisarely npon the | 
beach, indulging in | 

t ti watching the ttle | 

skiffs of pleasare-parties floating on the 
| waves, au«| apon themselves silently ab- | 
sorbed in the beanty of the scene. They | 
too bad failed to observe the rapid 
gathering of the cionda, until the sky bad 
beoume quite overcast. 

*Itlooks threatening,” said the father, 
at “Let me signal Hebastian. 
They are as thoughtless as any children 
now,” and mounting apon the highest | 
sand-bank, he Legan to wave his han<ker- 
| chief aloft. 
** They see,” said Templeton, ‘and are 











It was at this jonctare that an unknown | of his age ever felt less of the tender pow the wind has risen.” | 
Jaan Alvarez by name, who | 
turned out to be « mwoders Orweus, be- | 


parity of Yet for this very reason 


Kougber indeed; for the wind blew a | 
| tornado of sand in their eyes, and the | 
| great billows began to rise moantain-like 
on the beach. 
| “This is your northern olimate. Bah! 
it is fearfal!” cried tae Spaniard. ‘* My | 
Nina shall ventare ont no more.” 

The little bark kept its way right gal- 
lantly over the waves, whileevery moment 
they seemed lashing thomeelves into fury | 
to engulf it. 

“Haste! haste!” cried the father, as 
though they could bear him. ‘‘ The break- 
ers are becoming fearfal '” 

The wen in charge of the skiff seemed 








sowe discursive con- | - 


| 
| that the water could not wash away rapid. 


The two sailors were now seen making 
brave headway along the foam-crested 
waves. Sebastian Alvarez had also risen 
to the surface, and with ove arm abvat the 
form of hia sister, was straggling with 
difficulty toward them. 

J Alvares made a rush for the waves. 

*Reep back and trast to me," said 
Templeton, in clear, composed tones, a 
second time drawing him back. ‘* You 
are old and feeble, and will bat belp to 
sink them. If any life bere is lost it shall 
be mine.” 

The two boatinen were nearing the shure 
side by snide. 

Templeton drew a pistol. 

** Shame on you'” he cried. ‘ You are 
seamen, and yet leave a woman to perish 
within call of land! Back to the help of 
Alvarez and his sister, and I will insure 
you « landing, but if yon play the coward, 
you aball die by my hand '" 

His countenance was now stern as Nep- 
tune's in ite anger. 

Ove of the men elevated bis companion 
a little from the water, and showed a dark | 
gaeb across his face, streaming with blood 


ly enough. 
“Bee '” be cried. ‘ He is my y t 


1 WILL TEAR MEK 


PROM His ALMA, AND #1..4T 


the fisherman, who had preserved his own 
strength until now. ‘* From this day | am 
your slave,” and be fell fainting at Tem- 
pleton's feet. 

Not « moment waa to be lost. Sebastian 
Alvarez in striving to keep hin sister safely 
above water had naturally been left far be 
hind. He was a good awimmer, bat the 
wavon were merciless. ‘hey pelted him in 
their remorseless fury antil bis strength 
was gone. The receding billows were 
drifting him at their mercy. 

** Hedeom your promise or I shall die,” 
mroaned the father. 

“LT will,’ said Templeton, cheerfully. 
** Now is my time,” and planging into the 
water he straok out for those perilled lives. 
Uatting a passage through the trackless, 
maasive waves, with the bitter brine filling 
ears and mouth and blinding his vision, 
he yet k steadily on. He culled to He 
bastian Alvarez. The latter answered with 
a gargling sonnd. A few more strokes 
from bin powerful arms, and Templeton 
had reached bi« side, 

** Give me the lady. Ronse yourself, and 
make another atrugyle for life. There ina 
momentary lall, It may last antil we gain 
the shore.” 

He throw hia left arm about the woman. 
Her long hair floated over him. He could 
feel her breath apon hia cheek. Nhe was 
atull anoonscivas, and hence the more easily 
borne. The brother relieved from her 
weight bore on at hia side, and together 
they breasted the waves. It wan still a 
deaperate straggie—on, on, the great waves 
aweeping over them now and then, and 
burying thera far ont of sight; bat they 
rome again. In the inscratable providence 
of God it was deoreed that this man shoald 
save a life, and then destroy it. 

Nach are the seeming contradictions of 
our destiny. 

Within a few yards of land, young Alvarez 
was sinking from erhaastion, when releas- 
ing the girl for one a, % plet 
gore the brother a great impetas that sent 

im sbooting across the waves, and over 
upon the beach, where the father with « 
wild ory seized him, and drew hia half-in- 
sensible body beyond the reach of farther 
danger from the billows. 

Templeton then tarned once mure to the 
girl, She bad risen again above the waters, 
and for the first time he beheld her face 
optarned to hia. Even now the splendor 
of ber beanty dazzled him. 

** Lake Aphrodite, from the sea-foam," 
he matter 





bave had no motive for doing so longer. He 
found the Spaniard's home one of luxarions 
ease and elegance, and the daughter calti- 
vated and charming to the last extont. 
Florence had never been as 





of our affection may have, to other eyes, 
not one ennobling trait; 
adore | 

Oh, divine mystery of love! Barely it 
ia born of Ged ! 

And so the charms of Nine Alvarez had 


t him, for Uarroli Trossylian was to be 

hasland. 

And Carroll Treasylian, profoandly igno- 
rant of that little episode in the lives of 
his proteyé and hia lady-love, bad taken her 
to his arfis aa the wife of his bosom, bo 
lieving thet her virginal heart bad never 
thrilled with a singie emotion of tender- 
ness antil he had stirred its ‘lepths by his 
own passionate appeals, Can we wonder 
that the youoger wan, awakened so rudely, 
should have lost faith in woman ? 

We may live to seo that Earle Tempio- 
ton's heart, thongh heavily slambering, was 
not dead. Bot alas for Nina Alvarez, «he 
came into his life too soon, And again, 
alas for hor, she oonid never dream from 
the low, soft tones of hia voice, how dense 
were the ioe glaciers that had nambed 
while they pathered about the once glowing 
chambers of hia beart. 

He was now almost a daily visitor at her 
father's house. Sebastian Alvarez was 
away on a tour. The old man had his 
Looks, hia foreign correspondence, aod his 
political intrigues «till to imterest him, 
The duty of entertaining their visitor de- 
volved mostly upon the daughter. 

© have waid that she was young, ar- 
dent, and heart-free. Could she have fallen 
by chance into the society of a person of 
the opposite sex :nore likely to prove fatal 
to her happiness than that of Earle leu. 
pleton ? 

We have endeavored to give some idea 
of bin complete personal beanty, of bis 
matchlows charms of manner and conversa 
tion--a manner all the more pleasing to 
her because of its perfect ease , never the 
least confusion of gaucheré: Hlowever 
much her cheeks might erimeon, hia own 
would preserve their alabaster hue. His 
eyo never loat its steady, povetrating 
brightness, The man who can govern 
himaelf an! appear composed oven in 
great danger, is ever pleasing to timid wo- 
man. She does not like an overdone repe- 
tition of herself. Of the two grown evils, 
coarseness ia preferable tu efleminacy in 
the wearer of pantaloonn 

Thia, ax we have proviously said, is the 
time of triumph in a man’s life; when he 
has anfliciently conqaered the tamultnous 
pasmons of youth to be master of every 
occasion, ready to moralize, ala Stanhope, 
at every display of fecling in others 

Nina Alvarez was by natare musical ; by 
diligent spplication finely cultivated and 
Templetou was an ardent lover of mune. 
He beat over her at the piano. He sat at 
her feet when her tingers swept the atrings 


of the harp. He stood with ber on the 
verandabs, in the holy hush of the «tar light, 
with the breath of roses “like the sweet 


South,” coming from her oneek to hie 
Proud and imperious, she had yet yield 
ed almost resiatlossly to the spell he bad 
wroaght about her Her admiration had 
quickly turned to love, and love had deep 
ened inte blind adoration. Yet her reserve 
of manner was so great that, ooully apeon 
lative as he had been, he bad never even 





Her dark eyes looked into hia with per 
fect consomunsness, 

** If yoa could pat your arms aboat my 
neck,” he half-whispored. She anderstoud 
him and obeyed at onoe. 

He felt a shiver ron through his entire 
frame. Was he chilled by the water / 

He had not time to think, for the next 
wave sent them out upon the sand and 
in his grand strength he rose ap, still lift 
ing ber in bis arma, and bore her to her 
father + side. 


CHAPTER X\U. 


Thin was the beginning. 
followed natarally enongh. 
** Yon have saved my children's lives,” 
said Alvarez, ** and henceforth I shall love 
you a4 8 son. 


The sequence 





leton, you are like the Frenchman. 








brother. My mother gave him to me when 
abe died, and I «wore to protect his life at | 
every hazard to my own. 


all gune. Let me get him ashore, and | | 

will go | 
The man was ting for breath. 

companion was already insensible. Tem- | 


pleton planged into the water, and drew | 
them ashore. ‘ God bless you,” exclaimed | 


You live in your chambers, and know no | 
| weary bours. Sho elevated bis kieas when 
His strength in | and find it there. My son has always loved he tarned to her from the jess scrupulous 
= My daughter will know no difference | belles of fashion 


each word as ‘home.’ Come to my house, 


ween you and her brother: for have 


bers!" 
There was no resistin 
the old man now. Ind 


the pleadings of 





Templeton could | better than the rest of her sex? Her cheek 


dared raise her flogers to his lips 
Abwolately without self-conceit, he wax 
too well versed in haman pature to be 


blinded here. 

* This ohild ia learning to love me,” he 
said, with « sigh, as be retarned one even 
ing t& bia solitary rooms. ‘Nhe way ima 
gine herself unhappy hereafter. sw for the 
sake of all concerned, | must break with 
her as soon a8 possible 

Kat Earle Tompleton was a young man 
atill, we tanat romeamber If be cvald not 
love, be had grown philosophical enonyt 
to admire; and with his refined per oy 
tions of the beantifal, he waa forced tw 
confess this girl a perfect type of woman- 
bood. 

When we feel secure ourselves, how ous 
in it for us to depreciate the danger uf 
others. His encounters with the world, 
and especially bis dealings with wouwen, 


Alone in the world, Mr. | had not made Earle Templeton a lens self. 
| ab man 


Nina Alvarez had beguiled him of many 


“Bhe amuses me," he said, the next 


His | you not perilled your own existence for | evening, when be sat at his window, biting 
the 


of bis manilla. ‘And after all, 
what right bave I to think her parer and 
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hes perhaps more delicate, relvety soft 
new. bet, like the peech, ber heart ten is, 
I dare aay, of stone Bbe may be lenghing 
io ber sleeve at the Self conceit which 
prompts me to sappose ber in love 


lt eae oe he bie oe 
cence, nore tereed iste tke 
pets of destiny. 


Lilias Therntom 
leerned, & iam of his vist 
the beeatiful rom, eed in her mad 
thiret for regempe, had followed bia te the 
theatre, beragif to we the jodge of the «t- 
tent of hie jee 

‘We can aford te wait,” she —< 
werly to ee e.~ Tepulvas 
en @ ogreed, |- Lastened ot ber 
the nest eventing *' The later Qe better 
for she tx ao besatifal thet werebe really 
invested with the ermor of Achilles e* be 
hae some porpore in feigning to be she 
would find the valnereble point aboot bim, 
end bring bim to ber feet 

Mbe bed leas time to wail than she her 
self would beve dared te bope Newer, 
perhaps, did late play more succesfully 
inte the hands of any schemer 

When Templeton nest called on Nine 
Alvares, be found her pale and dejected 
Her muses! leugh po longer mppled like 
silvery waves about him = Mbe broke down 
in the midst of her first song, and turned 
away from the harp, ber eyes suffused with 
teare 

Prey tell me if I can eeniet you? be 
said softly, for be was bat @ man, and | 
when did the tears of beauty ever fail to’ 
move the masculine breast? ‘ You dont 
know bow it distresses me to see you thas 
egitated. Teli me what it is that has die 
tarbed you? 

“I fear you might know might fied 
ont who hes dared to tradace you, your 
tide would lead you into troable, and I 
tea rather die than be the means of bring 
ing that upon yon, abe faltered 

**Treduce me'” he exclaimed, with « 
fash of angry enrpriee ‘1 may have my 
enemies in the world at large. Ido not 
eare. But tell me which of them has dared 
to creep liken vent, inte your I len, my 
obiid, and 1 will show you bow | can place | 
my heel apon its head and crush it without 
a atraggle 

All anger was gone in a moment, and a 
look of solemn tenderness came into bia | 
fave 





Was be bringing sorrow into her 
young life a life that onght to be eo full 
of brilliant promise, and were her are for 
him? 

What te it, Nina!” he asked again 

lt wae not an eutreaty It waa a com 
mand And this girl, with all ber pride of 
wealth and of lurth, bad become the slave 
of ber lowe Her geselle eyes trembled 
with dewy light a» she looked up at him 


| frown , 
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it owt, and will newer forgive you ‘th’ let 
as only be f as we have beer 
“De you pat (at friendship be 
ble’ He 
and weet 
oo apy 


He rapped « 


of every 
eipect three eaeméica, 
the high valae! bave pot epom your re 
gard 


And be placed before Bim the letter 
we have given. Alvares Seeumed hin 
plasees, which be bed taken off to shake 
bands with bie friend, and read the anony 
mous epistic throogh 

This seems to have been addressed to 
my danghter! be said, eoolly 

“It was,” anewered Templeton. “It 
hed jost been received as | entered ber 
presence, and in the naturel confasion 
conseqnent apon ite perusal, she placed it 
nm 

- t was wrong,” said Alvares, with « 

* abe sborul beve thrown f into 
the fire ere the first «it lines were read, oF 
she read it through, and fancying herself 
in need of advice, she should have shown it 
to me. Now, since you herve given it im 
portance, for its euthor whe wrote it 

“Lean form bo conjecture, anawered 
Templeton 

** hememler,’ continaed Alvarez, with 
a worldly amile, “we are talking as man 
to man pow. My dear child i« not bere 
This is a womens handwriting, Think of 
ell these to whom you have made love, 
under the rose We etpect these things 
of aman of your youth, good looks and 
position, as we would expect him to have « 


cigar.case, « dreasing gown, or a pair of 
slippers 


Has there nut been one, barder 
t win than the reset, to whom you have 
made promises that you had no idea of 
heeping, and whose jealousy they will 
be jealous, you know, as if they had a 
right) you have provoked by your visits 


here?” 


* Not one, I swear.” 
"All men of the bon ton mast have 
more of lees scandal Your name bas bees 


coupled with that of Colonel Worthingtoa’s 
| confemsedly gay sister 


* Her position in sootety is atill good,” 
anewered Templeton, with a binsh, ‘‘she 


woald not dare 


There, man, never blash about it,” said 
Alvares eho baving been exiled for years 


from the influences of home and frienda, 


had imbibed rather Parisian ideas of mo 


from beneath the long sihen lashes He 

had never called her '' Nina’ before reality, ‘‘ There in, then, Bo serious en- 
My own beart would have prompted tanglement nothing in whieb l ooald belp 

me to barn it in disdain,” she f , an | your 


she drew « letter from the folds of her | 
dress Hat the threat terrified me. It 
it would be worse than death - 

He beld out bie band for the crumpled 
sheet of paper It was still damp with her 
leare 

* You wish me to reed 

"Vea 

A clear, strong band, and within the 
foide of the paper he read these lines 


he asked. 


burn this eflasion 
per into the fire 


his hand 


are not going away! 


"On my honor there te not,” anaewered 


Templeton, seriously 


' Then, said the Spaniard, ‘' we will 


Aud he threw the pa 


* Thank you,” said Templeton, pressing 
“And now, Menor Alvarez, I 
must bid you « final adieu 

blow ao? ented the old man * You 
You are not sent 


abroad? 


‘You area stranger in our country 
bat all who have seen you, have reasen to 
believe you w lady te —s | tained, and as 
pure es you are beautifa our father, 
with the theughtleseness that can be the 
result ef nothing bat « second childhood 
in wishing to protect bie lamb from the 


a self imposed exile 
1 am afraid, sir, in jastioe to an all, it ina 
heceamary one 


" No answered Larle, slowly **Itis 


llowever painfal 


The image of Nina Alvarez arose before 


him at that moment, with all her charms 


erbanced, if possible, by the remembrance 


rough winds of the north, bas placed her | .¢ por tender passion for bimeelf, and his 


in a den of wolves, Lismise Larle Tem 
pleton with the disgrsce he so richly 
metita, from your presence, unleen, like 
Cleopetra, you would voluntarily take to 
your borom the asp that will sting away 
your life. lle bas the shin of « panther, 
but the panthers nature too. Ite has per 
fectly learned the art which Hamlet found 
wo dfficalt, ‘to amile, and be « villain’ 
His power over women is well hnown ‘ 
is always tested in their ruin. Avoid him 
ere it te tow late, He is winning your 
heart, bat be ie winning it to destroy 
lroofe of bis anscropalousness and gene 
ral dishonor, will be placed before your 
brother, who with the Alvares blood in bis 
veina, will deal with the miscreant as be 
deserves, unless you have strength enongh 
to protect yourself, and sparn bim from 
you at once and forever 

*Nhould other warnings be deemed 
necessary, they will be ackdrensed to Don 
Juan and Bebestian Alvarez, You know 
what your brother bas been under the least 
wrong done to his father or bimeelf. Ima 
gine what be would be when that wrong 
bed been directed remorselessly toward 
you, Hie own death, or that of the on 
worthy object of your affections, would be 
the inevitalde result Think of this, and 
retain Earle Templeton at your aide, if you 
o> 

"One, whose just enmily he has pro 


voked. bet who would be to you 
“A Furman.” 
Templeton tcanred the penmanship 
eritioally 


tine woman « writing, be sad, withe 
cold sneer. © but whose, | am utterly at « 
lowe to divine Ae | have failed to win 
their lowe, eo | bed caleal 
their malice. but we sterner mortals ree 
son withoat the slightest bests of logic, 
where your een is concerned! Leee Joa 
have shown thie te vour father! 
“Ne! eh, ba, bo 
" Then there can be bot one reason for 
scar silence Vom fear tt is trae 
"Ne repeats) the girl, passovately 
“TL wonld stake my existence on tte etter 
falvelxxnd liut they, or she, says traly 
of wy father ard | rother They are so 
stvenge ww feroely resentful when their 
earpicians are onee aroused. lhey might 
anger you, and then 
“Then what. Nine 
“Jon weald pot care to see me any 
more 
Ibese words were shispered with « 
winfal blash He looked (wm ef ber, and 
is own face was convalked with passion 
thal seemed strongly alii .| to pain. 
* And woold that distress you, Nima!” 
This time there was vo anewer. Her face 
wee covered with her banda, and the tears 
trokk.! through her fagers 
Good God! could tt be, thet, when all 
toe late, this woman lowed him, as be bad 
onoe lowed. That her weaker nature must 
breve the tempest in which he had well 
bigh perished 
diesem tiling. wo avarice bere. He bad no 
fortane to lay at ber feet 
He was beloved 
we have nothing to give im re 
tarp ourews hearts have been 
tdackened and desulsted by time and woe 
even eben ail ite idols are fallen im the dust, 
end there is bo temple in all ite wastes, 
where we may woreby. still there s sume 
thing bin to heaven im the thought that | 
we are loved. | 
There was ferce upbeaving of the ice | 
pow, and Templetons votoe was bushy | 
with emotion, as be rose to bis feet. ' 
‘Mise Alvares, give me that letter. 1 
mest show Mt to r father af epee. | 
“Ie naone On ox On Ooh, Mf there is 
foundation for one breath w it be will find | 






in that letter / 
atlentively 


= : 
reant 

tongue to insinuate, *' Your danghter may 
learn to love me. 
ture forbade that the thought should ever 
pase his lipstoany mortalliving, Andinthe 
ercttement of the moment he believed he 
wee ultering the truth, when be added, ‘1 
love your daughter, and | have no position 
to offer ber, 


thie of foreign courts. 
alone you are winning @ prize for which 
some of the magnates of this and other 
lands have sued to me in vain. 
not spoken to her ’ 


my permission. 
to her, and see what she says. 


nerve, sought Nine Alvare 
and in ber private boudoir, 
name softly, bat there was bo anawer 


verande 


embowecred garden walks 
to eacape glimpse of ber dress among the sturul 


here could be bo couse for .to listen, whether she would of not 


bosom heaved with a tamult of emotion 


Why necessary, if there were no truth 
asked Alvares, eyeing him 


“The letter end ite writer perish to 
cred Templeton, emiting bis 
He could never have framed bis 


The man «chivalrous na 


have no fortane 


‘Vou have no fortune, repeated the 


Spaniard, warmly, ‘ but my daughter has 


Take that, and with your genius and blood 


the road to position i all open before you. 


With your tongue to back me, ina year 
from pow | will need no other advocate at 
In my dangbter 


Yoo have 


“Coohl you think me so base!” said 
Templeton, still hoarse with emotion 

* | was sure that you would pot without 
You bave that. Now go 


When the reserve of strong natures at 
fearful Templeton, quivering in every 
in the parlors, 


He planged rough the window into the 
“7 and out scross the mazy, rore 


bLery, and burrte| after her She had seen 
him, and true to the impulses of ber 
really refined petare, bad turned into a 


He followed ber, and fell at her feet. 

** Beautiful apygel, smile on me. | come 
te you with your father® approbation. 
loeign to leten tome 1 have told you im 


asvoming jest before now that you were my 


ideal of all that was lovely i woman = | 
seear Kt to you bow, because | have the 
right to dese, I love you 

*L eannet, will not leten to you, she 
sobbed, as she endeavored to eiade him 
once more “ 1-1 command your silence 
I 

** Bat one other word, and | obey you, 
be said, rising to his feet. *' le it because 
you cannot love me?! 


‘Yea. 

The ope wor! bed denied, bat ber soft 
eyes, filled with tears, spoke volames that 
sho would mm vain have sealed from bim. 

He caught ber in bis arma, and, despite 
ber str orusbed ber against his 
breast odesty dyed her lips and obeeks 
wth « crimeon bee, bat be hissed them 
pale egain, end beld ber there until she 
ate™ quiet and composed. He forced ber 
He 
called ber by every endearing name in the 
vocabulary of love, Was tie the man 
who bad faltered and bieshed at the light 
ost touch of Florence « fesr On 
gers bet a year before’ A sharp doubt 
even pow emote bim like «a sword 


Wheat uf this deliriows joy were bat the 


transient emotion of the bour! In atone 
ment, be drew ber to him once more. 

* You have given me ove yes this even 
dog (bel meant po. 
wih ite strongest efismative significance 
You do love me, my queen! my empress’ 


oom re 

lie eyes looked into bers from their 
Wonld 

love thas! 

man's no more. He might note the miasing page. 


panty = amp bo to thet 


We doubt if be would, for the 


Now | must heve ove 


| 
| 


strong natore bad been aroused only by Sbe wast be induced also to believe that 


the suffering be had endured. And she, 


he loves another. This Violet Worthing- 


yielding to that angost strength in spite ton cam be easily led inte some seeming 


of berself, whispered indiscretion, that will damp him The whole 
" Vee reyimept is laughing at ber mad «forts to 
“ Whet wae the other yea, thea, for? , eatrep Bim.” 
O88 7eG AS wo & balinve OY Doane - whe hes fguemmt, ong 
tale, be n | yet secure 
= =" " : O°. Lanve tne 00 * qpeworrl Harts 


“| theegbt them that | would sacrifice with a deep emutte. “I ank no ennter tent. 


my life's ba fer you te believe it,” 
ebe anewercd, while @ crimson blosh 
dyed ber cheeks. “1-1 was so 


that you bad theugtt we bold—that I 
rather Grown this copfemion from you.” 


Be did not enewer; but drawing bee letter.’ 
arm theomgh hie, led her inte her father's) 


So and together they asked bis 
jet@ug opon the new splations inty which 
they bad entered 
At» late hour he returned to bis solitary 
chambers onee more, but pot to sleep. 
When natores like bia are stirred to their 
inmost depths, it ia long ere composure 
returns to mad or body. Day was break 
ing shen Le sat at bie desk «til writing. 
io | lowe her? 
ask myself that question I bad thougbt 
my very heartstrings broken when I anep- 
ped esunder those other fetters, stronger 
than the seven green witbes of Delilab, 
but at least there bave been vibrations to- 
day that no severed chord could feel. At 
any rete the die is cast, and every effort 
f my life shall be to make ber bappy. 
Was | mercemary’ As Heaven is my 
jadge, I think not 


And yet to what consideration for the young girl. 


“You have seeaped the addgess of He- 
———- Aleages 1" 


on 
‘He = 


That is tree. Bohai bo dene. I can 
in the meantiuve bear of any arrangement 
attendant of Miss Alvarcs who 

is im ~ al 
“ And you are constantly spending your 
money to serve me?’ said Lilian with « 

lithe shiver, 

** Do not speak of that,” said Hartman, 
terning sway bis Catiline face ‘My 
money is less than my life, and I would 


Even now I dare not sneetece Gao S aune Se, So ewes pan. , 
, and 


The street lamps were again |i 
they harried on in silence hey were 
vasning near Templeton's office—perbaps 
- had taken her that way designed!» — 
when, as they tarned, an awkward figure 
stumbled across their path. Lilian paused 
involuntarily on finding that it was an old 
woman, for Hartman would have harried 
on. The beldame, however, bad no sach 
Khe 


bembte will not ber fortane help me to | seized Lilian by the arm, gave ber a vio- 


mount / 


No man is ever properly to be 


lent shake, and almost wore the shaw! from 


trasted in the statesmanship of @ nation, | ber shoulders. 


until be has assamed the responsibility of 
a ‘paterfamilias among bis people. We 


“You young jade,” mumbled the hag 


* Btratting about the streets at night aod 


feel that a man would add bulwarks to the | Knocking honest folk, that are old enough 


gevernment under which bis children are | 


to live in common with ourown. He is 
then greater as well an happier, married. 
Ihe devite to be proud of our possessions 
is an inetinet pataral to the buman heart, 
She bas the ‘ views sang of the patrician 

great wealth end matchless beauty. 
What more could I ask / 

* You, I shall unquestionably be proad 
of my wife 

lie was a lover no longer, He bad ree 
roned himself into philosophy; and ez- 
Linguishing bis light, be sought bis coweh. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


** There is then no doubt but that be has 
ven hia heart to your brother's widow, 
he has so recently ar, you te ac 

cept his hand,” said Lewis Hartman, with 
a cold sneer, as be walked on at Lilian 
Thornton's «iio The girl had covered 
her face with her veil. *' They might have 
waited antil poor Kalph was in his 
grave, [think Hat, Lilian, brave as you 
have shown yourself in other respects, I 
am sure you will not let them see how you 
suffer in thin, I had thonght from your 


| andden tilocas last night, that you knew 


| 


last gives way, the tumult of the soul is | 


| 


He called her | 


He caught a. 


summerhouse, thinking to escape him | 


the worst, or 1 should have been more 
guarded, yet the revelation might bave 
come to you ina manner that you would 
lean have relished, 
you will be prepared to give up this pretty 


to be your grandmother, down! I have 
half a notion to shake the breath from | 
your body.’ 

Lilian gave a faint scream, and Hart- 
man, with his cane uplifted, was about to 
bring it scross the old woman's shou ‘ders 
in no gentle manner, when his arm was 
stayed by the hand of a policeman. 

* Take care, sir, take care,” exclaimed the 
** You are aboat to let the law have 
a held on you. With your permission, I'll | 
take obarge of this troublesome old lady, 
and put her in the lock-up antil she js in a 
condition to be less obstreperous.” 

“I will pot go,” shrieked the old wo- | 
man. “I tell you iam nigh upon starving, 
and none of you will show me Carroll Tres- 
® I can hide away there and | 


on the steps till be comes in the | 
mornin’. I ba’ done it often. I promised 
him never to go to Ooldbam again, and | 


er 
must be as good as wy word, bat | tell ye. 
I must see him the morrow.” 

Both Lilian and her escort had begun to 
listen with eager interest. | 
** Poor oreatare,” said Hartman, chang- 
ing bie tone, “she is either drauk ur de- 

mented.” 

“I am neither drank nor mad,” she 
shrieked. ‘* When a body is starving, can | 
ye not believe? I ~y ly my own son | 
for money without the of you inter. | 








| 


j curled darling without a visible stroggle, | 
or Leould no longer bend to your will asa 


the heroine | bave heretofore considered 
you 

‘Give him ap 
bitter laugh, her hand again clutching 
nervonsly at her beart. *‘ He bas already 
given bimaelf away, yon say, withont so 
moch as asking my blessing. I was blind 
not to see it before, A thonsand thiggs 
ree op in my remembrance now, The 


‘ abe repeated, with ay 


frequent constraint in their manner when | 


l was present, their solitary interviews, 
the rome on ber cheek and the sparkle in 
her eye. Ah, leeeitall now! But it was 
#0 impossible to imagine, had he died in 
her arma, that she could forget him so 
noon 
death! Ob! my God, can I ever look on 
their faces again?’ 

Yes,” said Hartman, composedly 
* You have shown that you porseas great 
self control; exert it still. 
them as of old. Torture them with the 
idea that you have no suspicion of their 
treachery yet. (Or, if their home be 
comes anbearable— Lilian, I must speak. 
You know how I have loved— 

** He wtill ! 
her little foot upon the pavement. ** I will 
net hear you, or Lewm, forgive meat 
least not now. I had sworn to pat aside 
all thoughts of love, and I am rightly 
punished. I had devoted myself body 
and soul if peed be to the avenging of my 
brothers death. Help me to that, and if 
my wretched life oan repay you, the re 
mainder of it shall be yours. shoald not 
expect you to serve me for nothing. No 
ove ever does that sort of thing in this 
age. ou are about to interrapt me. Do 
not, | again commend you. lather tell 
me again of bim. You are sure that she 
received my letter ? 

“Vea” 

**And that she did as you fancied she 
would, and showed it to bom / 

* Vex 

* And in the teeth of it, he proposed to 
ber and has been accepted ? 

Ves 

“It wae like his cool impndence that 
nothing oan abash ; only she too must safer 
pow, and as is generally the case in such 
eflaire, the weaker party must sofler moat, 
And you are quite sure the old dotard has 
sanctioned the anion of this monster with 
his beautiful daughter ? 

“From my position near the garden. 
wall, | heard bim tell her be bad ber 
fathers fall consent. It seems he had 
tried the bold stroke of show mg yoar letter 
to the old man, who wasled to beleve that 
it was bat the jealous freak of some bold 
qdean aboat the town, who bad been mad 
enough to fall im love with this Temple- 
ton's soft shin and dark eyes.” 

Lhe girl's face was seen to fash through 
her heavy veal 

“| have eworn that be shall never sno 
coed, and together we must prevent it,” 
she said, sternly. ‘* We must act quickly, 
and yet we can bring up nothing against 
him 

** At least we can prove that he does not 
love ber,” said Hartman. ‘* And so band- 
some a girl will mot take to that kindly 
You kpow that, like a second Guy Fawkes, 
1 have rented rooms in the building in 
which he lodges, and that my chamber ad- 
joins the little office where bis desk and 
faateuil stand, and al! his vate papers 
are kept. Last night thro the hey 
I Rept wateb over him, and saw that in a 
resticss mood be wrote antil a late boar, 

While he was at breakfast this morning | 
slipped im, took the impress of bis desk 
hey, and this copy of the closing remarks 
of bis diary for you to see.” 

The girl seized the paper and eagerly de- 
voured its contents. 

* For a girl with Spanish blood in her 
veins that will do of iself,” she exclaim- 
ed, exolungly. “Bot when the time 
comes, }00 must not have a copy. li mast 
be the original.” 

* Yea, the wery words in bis own hand. 
writing,” replied this wily schemer. “I 
can easily secure them at the last mo- 
meat, bot it must be when I am to vetare 


And then to think of hia actual | 


(io among | 


up to my rooma, 


ahe cried, flercely, stamping | 


I am confident that | fering, can't 1?” 


** Bat, my good woman.” said Hartman, 
slowly, ‘‘do you not know that Carroll 
‘Tressylian is dead?" 

* Dead!” she exelaimed, wildly. ‘Oh, 
not dead' I couldn't beheve it; and my 
last chance for the tother money gone! It 
was throngh the child Templeton [ coald 
draw his purse strings Ob, he despised 
me, I know, but he wonld not have me tell 
the boy, and now death has revealed all. 
The old one gone, and the young one I 
dare not face.” 

**Mr. Policeman, ' said Hartman, strng 
gling in vain now to appear composed, 
while he slipped a fee into hia band, ‘I 
bave just recognized this unfortnnate crea- 
ture; and sad as it is to confess, she haa 
some claims upon me. My rooma are jast 
bere. Let me take her up and look ber in 
there, and to morrow, if need be, I will go 
bail for ber fatare good behavior.” This | 
had been whispered in an undertone that 
had escaped the old woman's ears, The 
policeman stepped back, with a bow, 

*Yoa bave beard her,” said Hartman 
quickly to Lilian. ‘She may be worth 
her weight in gold to us, I must take her 
You cannot go on alone. 
Will you wait on ua?” 

** Yea," she anewered, oagerly. 

**Come,” be continued, addressing the 
old woman. ‘You see I bave sent the 
policeman away. One cannot help feeling 
sorry for you. This is Mr. Tressylians 
office, and I have a room adjoining it, 
where you may pasa the night andisturbed.” 

** Thanks! thanks! ‘she mattered. ‘* You 
have a feelin’ ‘art, my son. Jest show me 
the way, thongh. I am all overcome of 
sleep. Whats this jade for? Can't she 
help me along?’ 


++ Be still,” said Hartman, sternly, ‘That | Thornton, rising up to meet him. 


is a lady who may be of service to you. 
What is your name?" 
** Waa it Weat afore? Aye, bat it's bitter 


cold again to-night. It is North, sir, Mra. 


North.” 

“Then, Mra. North,” said Hartman, 
lifting ber im bis arma, ‘I will take you 
op bodily to a conch of straw. It will be 
soft for you antil the morning. Mins 
Lilian, this ia the key. I oan light a match 
at this old creature's breath when we reach 
the head of the stairway, that yon may 
open the door. The street lamp will guide 
you that far.’ 

She passed quickly up the steps before 
him, pever thinking of berself, the old 
woman mumbling unintelligibly all the 
while. The matoh had to be strack against 
the wall, and «be opened the door. 

**Now, Mra. North,” continued Hart- 
man, balf comically, aa he gave ber a good 
sbeke and sat ber io a chair, “you knew 
Carroll Tressytian. We want to know if 
you oan tell as anything of his partner, 
Earle Templeton, alxo; and if you can, 
why, make yourself at home. I am your 
banker.” 

** Karle Templeton |" she exclaimed with 
a sleepy Dod that was intended for a wink 
‘God knows I have seen trouble enongh 
about the boy, first and last, to know him 
And yet, in his false pride, be would walk 
over me in the street for all he knows of 
me. 

“Then his pride is bis lawfal inherit 
ance!” cried Lilian, “and he descends 
from the proud line of Athol Tempieton's 

on 


“ He !" exolaimed the old woman, * do 
they know that much? Well, they are 
right; bat it was on the Ha! what was 


1 ? 

Tell as what you know,” «ssid Hart- 
man, ‘and we will make yoa rich.” 

**A thonsand pound down,” she mat- 
tered, nodding again. *‘ A thousand pound 
down, and me to connt it oat one by one. 
Hold me up and Ill pat ‘em down, every 
Templeton of ‘om low enough, and she 
fell in a bundle upon the floor. 

“She has no love for him at any rate,’ 
seid Hartman, “and she can be readily 

Nothing more is to be had 
frvm ber to-night, however, and we had 
beat be going ~ 

He sew Lilian ont before him, closed 
the door with bis own bands; tarned the 
key , sheok it to see that it was secure, and 
once more descended the steps. As they 
came under the light of the streetampa, 


He ia at Bertin.” 


| yourself at once.” 


| I may have passed bere before, or | way 





George Chester, burrying by, staggered 
bach in amazement as he recognised Lilian 
Thornton at that hour of the night in the 
company of Lewis Hartman, 

“Ob, my God!” be mupmared with « 


shadder. ‘‘Sbe bas mad. 1 tel, 
sore thet che wonld. t villain, if | 
pe le weonged ber, die by my 


He-turned beck, oe throagh 

the directs like one intox and fol 

noes them, bimself anseep, to bis own 
r. 

They did pot linger over their good- 
might In @ moment Lilies hed passed 
5 - the rear gate te her owm room, 
and ia Hartream turning beck alone, 
bed not proceeded a dozen when he 
felt bis arm clasped by no gentle hand, and 
looking op, saw George Chester towering 
above bim, his eyes flaming with terrible 
indignation. 

“You bave escaped me before, Lewis 
Hartman,” be hissed, *“‘ bat now I have 

ou, and shall bold you. I want to know 

ow you dare to encourage a young lady 

from my honse, and that lady evidently 
not in ber right mind, to clandestine in- 
terviews with you. If harm has bappened 
to her throagh you, say your prayers at 
opoe, and let them be short.” 

* Amen,” said Hartman, coolly ; for this 
man with all bis villainy was no coward. | 
“The man would deserve the worst of 
deaths who could wrong Miss Thornton in 
thought, word or deed. Bat you will for- 
give me, doctor, if I give you advice from a | 
very bigh authority and say, ‘ Physician, | 
heal thyself.’ You are far madder than 
Miss Thornton. You have no reason to | 
think me not a gentleman ?” 

** I do not know.” 

** Be cautious, doctor, or I may endeavor 
to teach you.” | 
** No threats with me, sir,” said George 
Chester, sbarply. ** They will not answer. | 
I have seen you, I could now swear to it, | 
lurking around my house, and you bave 
avoided me suspiciously. I now find you 
creeping up to it in no very creditable man- | 
ner by a postern door, ou must explain 





' 


** Easily done,” he said, with a cold laugh 
that jarred on George Chester's ears until 
he bad to exert all hia self-control to keep 
from slapping the rascals white teeth down 
his throat. ‘ These streets are not private 
property, and one bas a right to walk them 
at any and all hours he pleases, provided 
be violates no municipal regniation. Now 


not. I will even confess to stopping for a | 

t to pect this very rare acacia 
tree a few evenings ago, but that is not to 
the point. I met Miss Thornton on the 
street at a very late Lour this evening, and 
she asked mo to acoompany her back 
home, as she had been unavoidably de- 
tained |” 


** Detained where ’” 

“You are imagining me in your own | 
boota, sir, aa Miss Thornton's keeper. I 
do not know.” 

** You lie!” bissed the doctor, for some- 
thing had told him intnitively that this 
man was not speaking the troth. 

** You shall not wake me wad enough to 
engage in a street fistionff,” said Hartwan, | 
thongh he too trembled with passion. ** Cio | 
in, air, and if Miss Thornton cannot give 
you en account of berself, why I, aa ber 
friend, will be prepared to do that, though 
I have no more idea of her movements | 
than you seem to have.’ 

“IT sball do that, then, sir,” said Dr 
Chester, * and if I find that you presumed 
npon your acquaintance under the pecu- | 
liar circumstances that have of late sar- 
rounded that poor girl, you may as soon 
expect to escape death, an that i will not | 
overtake you. Her conduct bas been sur- | 
rounded with a mystery of late that I can- 
not comprebend.” 

** My friend, let me whisper in your ear,” | 
said Hartman, as he lifted his hat. ‘* There 
have been mysteries played in that house | 
in which she bas had vo part. You think 
your own secret locked safe in your breast. | 
Will it shock you to find that it is fully | 
known to me?’ | 

Was it the moonlight that made the 
doctor's face look ghastly as death ? 

** How ?” be said, faintly, ‘* youn—you—' 

“Nay,” said Hartman, ‘you have no | 
cause to fear me. I only wanted to con- | 
vince you that I could be trusted. And I 
will suggest to you at parting that for the | 
future, you will not do the ladies under 
your charge the gross injustice to suppose 
that they are necessarily in bad company be- 
cause they chance to be out after nightfall. 
Ductor, good evening.’ Aud Hartman | 
bowed and walked on, for this time at 
least, triumphant 

lr. Chester went in at his door with bis | 
band to his brow. He was indeed pale— | 
an pale as death. 

“Ob, George, what is it?” said Mary | 


| 


| 





** Nothing,” be auswered. ** Nothing bat 
a lite passing pain,” and he rested bis 
Land tenderly on bers. * And I still feel so | 
avxious about Lilian. Thank heaven, to- | 
morrow evening I shall be absolved from | 
my pledge of secrecy, and Mary, we can beg 
her forgiveness, and tell her all.” | 

“Ab!” murmured Lilian, as she turned | 
back from the door, for she had started in | 
quest of Mary —baving found her mother 
asleep on her entrance; ‘their least 
thought is of me, and ere to-morrow 
night I shall have something to tell them 
first. Ob, my love, good-bye, good-bye! 
and she turned back, with a choking sob, 
into her own room. 

The next day, Dr. Chester sent in at an 
early hour to ask for a private interview, 
which be bad been denied the night be 
fore. He was astonished to learn, through 
Mrs. Thornton, that Lilian had gove ont. 

At dinner the general anxiety for her re- 
turn was not dinguised. It was nearly 
night when the postman placed a letter in 
George Chester's hands. He saw tbat it 
was in L han’s handwriting, and tearing 
off the envelope, read : 


“Deas Grorcr:—I know 
| Mary's secret. May you be happy with 
each other. If the prayers of a sinner 
can make you s0, petitions shall not be 
wanting in your behalf. Hreak to m 
mother, as gently as you can, that I 
not see her again in a very long while, | 
perbaps. It is useless to seek interviews 
that could only be painful to me. I am | 
freed from her control, having been mar-— 
ried to Lewis Hartman an hour ago. God | 
bieas you all. Lrutax.” 


“Ob, my God!" cried George Chester, 
sinking upon his knees. ‘‘She bas been 
made to believe a cruel lie, and has wreck- 
ed all our lives. I will follow ber for a 
lifetime, if need be. She does not love 
him. I will tear ber from his arms, and 
slay bim at her feet.” 

(76 be contenued in owr neat, Commenced in No. 16.' 
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S@ A singular wedding was recently 
celebrated very quietly at a well-known | 
West Eod church im London. Less than 
twelve months ago a lady obtained a de- | 
cree for dissolution of marriage against 

, her busband in the Divorce Court. The 


' to get rid of him. ' 
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The Scandal absent Roy Mordaunt 


eel 
BY CHBRBRY JAMES, 


You wish to know bow it all came about ? 
I am sure I never 


bewildered steps. After you heave 

my story ya will then be capable of eon. 
cluding whether self-will is a very wicked 
trait to have, or whether it may at any pos- 
sible time or ander apy possible circam. 
stances prove almost a virtue. 

I met Koy Mordaant first when I was in 
bib and pinafore. And then, again, after 
several years of other friends and other 
s0e Des, we saw each other at dear old Mertyl- 
wild as before. That joyous summer, which 
I hope I may never be so ungrateful to the 
sweet gate that brought it to me as to for. 

found me a guest at my old childbood 
me, but I went not alone to it, for 
Cousin Alice Vining accom 
Alice and I were orphans, an 
world mucb alike in our and 
helplessness, except that she inherited a 
considerable fortune, while my income 
would barely keep me above dependence 
on others 

Aunt Eispath was glad to weloome us to 
Mertylwild, and Roy Mordaunt must bave 
been glad, too, for great, shy, bashful boy 
though be was then, be soon learned to 
come over every day from his home on the 
Mordaunt estate which adjoined Mertyl- 
wild, and accompany us in all our rom ps. 
I should say rather that be and Alice ac. 
companied me in my romps, for I can well 
remember, almost with a blnsh of shame 
now, that it was I who climbed trees, 
bunted birds’ nesta, clambered over fences, 
sprang on the backs of the untamed colts, 
and scampered away helter-skelter, waded 
streams, explored haunted houses, and did 
maby other things that seemed hoydeniah 
and boyish, while Alice, who was timid 
and delicate—a sort of an invalid in her 


me. 
left to the 


| way—clung to Koy's arm, screaming her 


alarm at my wild pranks, and sbrinkingly 
refusing to follow wy romping footsteps, 
unless when Koy bent over ber and 
promised to guard her. It was only oo- 
ionally when pering on in advance 

I would look back and see these two thas 
clinging to each other, and myself for- 
gotten by them, that a pang of envy would 
spring up into my heart, and I would send 
back to them an avgry exclamation, that 
would make Alice seem very much shocked 
at my radeness, and bring Roy, apparently 
relieved, to my side to enjoy a wild romp. 
For you mast know I looked upon Koy as 
my property absolately. Had I not known 
bim years before Alice saw him? had we 
not been inseparable friends then? had I 
not introduced bim to Alice as my friend? 
and after all this be woald not dare to dis 
pute my ownership of bim, thongb, when I 
cared to permit it, he might look at others. 
This was at the age of fourteen. I fear 
when I saw him next, and oonnted my 
years to eighteen, I clang to the same 
faith abont this ownership question. Alice 
and I had then found a permanent home 
in the London mansion of a wealthy uncle 





| in the tea basiness. He looked npon us 


as his daughters, and made our lives very 
happy, and it was during these happy days 
that Koy Mordaunt, now through the death 
of his father, owner of the grand Mor- 
daunt estate, dropped some way into the 
stream of our lives again, and qnietly, with- 
out seeking permission or receiving it, but 
in a matter-of-course way, mingled his 
own current of life with ours. 

There were changes of course. He was 
no longer an awkward, bashful lad, but a 
polished gentleman with muoh of the ease 
and grace that come in great degree from 
contact with refined society, while I—well, 
I was a young lady, and that title pre- 
sumes the fact that | had dropped my hoy- 
denish ways. There was less change in 
Alice; she was still, when company was 
present, the same timid, helpless, - 


| ing little invalid, and when I say invalid I 


mean by it each sick people as the world 
bas many of—sick when an appearance of 
being an invalid will gain sympathy and 
attention and petting. And Alice, too, was 
well aware that nothing made her look so 
witching and irresistible, her dark bair so 
massive and rich in its folds, her long eye- 
laahes so electric, and her large eyes so 
languishing, as to have them contrasted 
with a snowy pillow supporting her bead, 
and a richly-embroidered crimson wrapper 


loosely encircling her ite form. She 
looked so lovely by frag little ruse, so 
fragile and t and heipl that 





loould not help forgiving her ‘for the de- 
Pt , and admiring the pretty picture it 
made. 


And after all, there did come a change 
in this feeling of ownership that I indulged 
in toward Koy, bat it required a little time 
to bring it about. I couldn't be quite so 
patient as in the olden days to his neglect 
of me. It didn't seem quite like neglect 
either, for during his visita he seemed 
pleased to come to my side and to talk 
with me; but Alice in her invalid ways, 
needed so much attention, so mach pet 
ting and sympathy that his pitying patare 
could so gracefully give, and was #0 con- 
stantly requiring bis services jast at the 
times when be sought my side, caliing bim 
away from me, that I had little chance to 
see much of him except when his thoughts 
were quite occupied by others. I rebelled 
of course, bat could not display it in 
commands to him as in my girlhood days, 
and I reaorted to petulancy and fault- 
finding at anything he might say, st 
which times Alice would always be sure to 
remask with a horrified elevation of her 
eyebrows and a shocked, sorrowful, pity- 








ing tone: 

**I declare, Tillie Ross, you should be 
shamed of yourself, and try at least to 
command your dreadfal when 


1 will promise you better treatment.” 

I was too proad to defend myeelf sgainst 
ove so frail, and I would not say to him 
** Don't go” when be to learn my 


little wuile his place seemed to be perms 
nently by her side. And I then realized 
that I had lost the over bim 


of my wilfalness. 

It was about this time that a dreedfal 
story began to circulate about Koy Mor- 
Gaunt, gaining g | cred He bad 
formed, so the statement went, a shameful 
mesalliance with some anknown ocreatore. 
being so impradent and shaweless in it 
to keep ber without ¢flurt at concealment, 
im the noble mansion of the Mordaunt, 

bome of his cbiidbood and 
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Alice 
true, that she knew be was capable of this 
extent of recklessness, that be was on 
doubtedly a wild fellow, and 
was very unwise in countenancing the 
slightest acquaintance with bim, | con- 
tinued to greet him just as usual when be 
came—and so did Alice’ When remon- 
strated with for such strap coudact 
after her words to me so bitterly Jenounoc- 
ing his shameless nature, she only sbrag- 
ged ber shoulders, ssying 

“Tam an invalid, you know, and mnat 
be jadged differently from you. I like his 
society, it amuses me, while it is dangerous 
to é 
would not bave treated bim se usual 


bad I believed al! that was said about him, | 


bat, after all, it made little difference how 
I treated him, for he was now always dark 
and moody, even defiant to me; and, bav- 
ing lost my self-asserted ownership of 
him, I felt that even my claim to bis 
friendship was speedily slipping through 
my grasp, while he clung as if for seif- 
to Alice. 
Bat as the days pessed, matters grew 
worse with SS The scandal 
g him ; it gathered facts 
in f of its awfal assumptions that 
not be explained away, _— 
o was 


the 
streets, and that by ~~. &-~ 


hed squandered so mach of his splendid 
patrimony as to force him to part with 
some of the Mordaunt landed estates. 
Society was cutting him, his old life-long 
friends were deserting him, and the at- 
mosphere was thick with deadly atoms of 
scandal against him. 

Somebow my uncle clang to his friend- 
ship for Roy through all of thin; be had 
liked the frank, straightforward manners 
of the young man from the first, and he 
was too busy to annoy himself about float- 
ing gossip of any kind. So he persisted 
in having him occasionally come to dine 
with as. 

On one of these occasions Koy came 
early, and as Alice was really sick this day, 
I bad him all to myself yey tne 
and ob! were t rs to 
me. DSL cl aabaesne 
were gone, and we did not disagree a single 


regarding the improper conduct of Roy in 
the unknown female with him in 


his at Mordaant. 

“My dear ~ my uncle said, “ the 
public is very indignant with you for what 
they your 


my quick ear caught the wo 

denly I formed, with all my wilfalness, « 

determination to know direct from his 
own lips all about this matter. 

** Ie all this that society says fon your 

ad e A 


that 1) 
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constantly that it must be | face that was growing haggard and pale. | 


Then he came to the house one afternoon, 
| and I had to entertain him. For a time be 
seemed very ill at case, but as we chatted 
lon, be seemed more like his old frank, 
| happy self egain. Still I saw he was strug 
giing with some impaulee, and, at last, tak 
ing advantage of a alight lull in the conree 
of our conversation, he abruptly broke 

forth 
| “* Mise Ross, I beg pardon for referring 
agsin to the painfal scandals in circula- 
tion about myself, and the view you seem 
to entertain of me in consequence of them, 
bat I desire to explain that—” 

Saddenly at thie point Alice dashed be 
tween us, exclaiming — 
** Oh, Tilhe, bere is your beantiful ring. 
| Your faithfol gallant, Mr Edward Ever- 
ingbam, left it this moment, bat went 
| away, not knowing you were ip. Ab, Til- 
lie, you canning girl, it looks as if you 
|bave your wish after all; that is, you 
| know, for an i ly wealthy b ” a. 





My arme clung around his neck ae I 
read the trath of thie in his worshipful 
| look, but I still queationed. 
| That shameful conflict with those 
young noblemen '" 
| "Dey quizzed me,” be apewered, 

“abeat my relations with the mysterious 
| lady who dode a shelter at my home. | 

geve them my word of bonor that their 
suspicions were unfounded. They still 
| dared to speak lightly of her and others of 
| my lady friends, and | thrashed them into 
|a knowledge of their impertinence and 
| tll. breeding.” 

Brave, noble man! Did I question him 

about that woman at bis home’? No, I 
| could trust him without knowing more. I 
| could trast bim in anything. He hesitated, 
and then said — 
| “Will you come with me now, my 
, to Mordaant Mansion for a few 
boars?" 

Go where that low woman was! Sabject 





Ii‘ a pity, Roy, that you have eq 
half the Mordaunt estate—thus placing 
you beyond Tillie'’s mercenary . 

I was about to flash back an angry :le- 
nial of Alice's prevarications, uttered with 
a ingly fees but atic laugh, 
when she interrupted me, exclaiming 

* Ob, I have dropped the ring. Where 
is it?” 

It fell into Roy's lap; he picked it up, 
glanced hastily at the inscription it con- 
tained, and handing it to me, tarned with- 
out e word, bat with a fearful look upon 
me of pain, bate and anger, and hastened 
into the conservatory. Alice followed bim, 
while I sat still, benumbed by Roy's cold, 
unaccountable condact, and looking at wy 
ring. It was a diamond setting, a gift re- 
cently received froma my dear old Aunt 
Elepath, aa the insoription showed, “ E. to 
T.” It reached me one evening when Mr. 
Everingham was visiting na, and secing 
that it was too large for my finger, Mr. 
Everingham persisted in taking it to « 
jeweller's for me, and be had now returned 
it altered to the proper size. 

Roy went away without 1~ to the 
room he had so abruptly left, and when 
Alice came back she conspicuously dis- 
played on her engagement finger, a very 
anique ring belonging to Roy. 

“He in my wearing it,” she 
said, carelessly, ‘but despite his urging, I 
would not definitely it im the way be 
wished to give it. 1 think I shall retarn it 
to him.” 

I was calm until I reached my room, and 
then—I dug « grave and buried all my 
hopes. But my love for him could not 
be crowded into it and covered forever ; it 





sult in something alarming. And it did, 
when, as report said, be mercilessly beat 
two scions of nobility, who in one of his 
debauches bad i ted him. He was 
held in prison because he, who had once 
been the petted favorite of society, could 
not master enough friends now to act as 

reties for the amount required of. him 








conduct trae, Koy Mordaunt 


He started, colored, bung 
stammered at first, but suddenly putting 
forth a strong effort, and meeting my 
searching gaze with a clear, candid, an- 
swerving one from his own honest eyes, 
be answered— 

“It ia not, Tillie.” He had not called 
me that since four years previous, when 
we were merely boy and giri together; bat 
now the suddenness of my demand upon 
him startled him out of all formality. And 
when I beard that name, I felt more cer- 
tain that be would deal honestly by my 

nestion. 

**It is not, Tillie,” he ted a second 
time, and then earnestly added, giving 
em phasis to each t by a motion o 
his upraised hand, » way he had when 
earnestly impressing any thonght, ‘I do 
not deny that there is a strange lady at 
Mordaant Mansion, and that I have fre- 
quently been seen with ber, walking or 
riding abroad. I acknowledge that mat- 
ters look and dark against me, 
and that people are not altogether to blame 
tor indulging in suspicions; but on my 
honor I assure you that both the lady at 
Mordaunt Mansion and myself are inno- 
cent as children of any wrong or thought 


of wrong. 

* Bat there is a my , Roy, and—" 

“Yes,” he interru me by saying, 
“there is a mystery, bat it is not mine 
alone, and I am powerless to reveal it now. 
Sooner will I permit my character to be 
forever blasted and all my friends to de- 
sert me, than by defending myself and re- 
vealing this secret, bring everlasting misery 
Upon an innocent creature.” 

“Bravely, nobly uttered,” murmured 
my ancle in an enthusiasm that was quite 





upasual for bim. 
I looked ly at Roy while he 
spoke. There was trath in his eyes; there 


were and earnestness in his face 
and words, and I trusted bim. 

I was jast about to tell him of all this 
faith that I had in his statements, the 
words were on my lips, bat Alice, as if di- 
vining m rpose, spoke first. 

- = 4~ Mordaunt,” she exclaimed, 
with a little langh, “you need add no- 
thing further, for you have said quite 
enough to have gained the everlasting con- 
tempt and abhorrence of Consin Tillie. 
Why it was only this morning that she 
sternly sffirmed she would utterly detest 
any man, and believe him guilty, who per- 
mitted the slightest suspicion against bis 
honor oe - unexplained, meaning you of 
course. you see, dear , you may 
certainly class her among the list of your 
calumniators henceforth.” 

I turned bastily to deny this assumption 
of Alice's. Bat I as suddenly checked my- 
self. How could I with dignity? Had I 
not indeed said, but in answer to a general 
remark from Alice and with no reference 
to Roy, that any man who would permit 

Unchecked, would, unless there 
manner would, unless there 
was some good 
worthy of contempt. Alice only gave my 
remark a different colo ; bat to explain 
what I hed meant, would require me to 
yan ng aprious desire to gain Koy Mor- 

unt's good ion of me; it give 
him a dome bak my secret—the hid- 
den glory of my heart, the fact that I 


ter than his pity; and I kept silent, and 
saw bim turn coldly away from me, and 
curbing bis temper sagainst me all the 
evening, bend low over Alice and show ber 
A k d, a hich I him 
wee oring saw 

go ho bonne several times, always an- 
ewerlng my nods of 

wild, passionate, reckless look 


for bail. 

My heart rebelled then its bonds, 

my nature asserted i fulness against 

tenets of propriety, all arg ta of 
maidenly modesty and timidity. I moan- 
ed, ‘* This man is the idol of my beart, 
the treasure of my life. I love him, and 
I will save bim, though he turns from me 
and me ever after.” 

I went to the jail. To secure his re- 
lease be required, in addition to his own 
recognizance for a large sum, two sureties 
in one thousand pounds each. It was the 
half of my little fortune, and I signed the 
bond with a firm band. When this was 
done, | was surprised to see that already 
it bore the name of my kind old unole, 
thus making the bond complete. 

So Roy was free to go bis way. He came 
forth, haggard and careworn; he saw me, 
divined at once to whom be owed his 
liberty, and grasping my ban: in a firm, 
gratefal grip so strong that it pained me, 
the murmured: 

**Yoa are an angel, Tillie. God biess 
you for this charitable act.” 

The carriage I came in was waiting, and 
we entered it. The driver asked our desti- 
nation, and Koy exclaimed ‘‘ Anywhere 
for a balf hour,” and then, turning to me, 
he added, “I must talk with you. I can- 
not let you go away from me until we 
understand each other forever.” 

I trembled at these words, and to hide my 
confusion, began playing with my ring 
antil it dropped off. 

aad I treat Aunt Elepath's gift oare- 
lessiy,” I said, as be stooped for the ring. 

“Aunt Elspath's!"” be exclaimed, ex- 
citedly. ‘* Tillie, tell me true, is this not 
an engagement ring from Edward Ever- 
ingbam to you? See the initials, ‘ E. to 
T.,’ meaning Edward to Tillie.” 

in moment all flashed upon me— Alice's 
false insinuations that day in banding me 
the ring, his glance at the initials in it, 
and his strange conduct after. I explain- 
ed all as cleariy as 1 could to him, and he 
exolaimed, deeply moved : 

** Alas, can Alice bave been so false? 
She assured me you were to marry Ever- 
——, and hated me.” 

repeated to him then the ex 
Alice gave on that day for wearing his 
rip 


a- 
*Bhe falsified, Tillie,” he said, much 





with him anywhere, without questioning 
him why. For I felt that he could be 
trusted. 


An hour's carriage ride t ua there. 
We alighted, were ushered into the bail, 
and then into one of the dra 


§ 


The gentleman on seeing me sprang for- 
ward. I ized him, and was ol 
What followed 
hoy had brought 
me here, determined to relieve my heart 
by revealing to me the seoret that was 
costing him so much suffering from scan- 
dal; but my uncle, shaking him by the 
hands, overjoyed bim by assuring him that 
it need no longer be a secret —all the world 
ht know it. 


y 
in his younger years, when travelling in 
Italy, contracted a secret marriage, the 
fruit of which was a daughter. Hetarning 
home to conciliate bis ite and then 





died and be again married, his fret mar- 
riage ever remaining a secret until an ac- 
count of all the events was foand among 
his papers, with a command to his 
in no way to acknowledge 
of his wife. 

his father was too harsh 
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father's estate { 
any farther control of it. This last was 
necessary to enable him to carry ont his 
fixed purpose of conveying one-half the 
estate from bis own ownership to hia new- 
found sister. On this very day of my visit 
necessary conditions were oom- 
and the world might know how 
they had wronged this noble, brave, honor- 
able man, while he had borne it all an- 
murm ly. 
Society did know it and bowed itself in 
deepest shame and contrition before him 
ere he became my worshipped husband, 
though that occurred only a few weeks 
after the developments I have mentioned 
were made. Soorned before, he was now 
the idol of society, the world's model of 
virtue and nobility; bat in our happy 
circle at Mordaant Mansion, consisting of 
my noble buaband, my beloved sister Iola, 
who was indeed a prize to our hearts, my 
kind old uncle, whom we all persisted in 
having reside with us, and my own joyous 
self, we cared little what ramor said of us. 
who found herself detected and 
exposed in her long career of treachery, 
and having too wild a passion of love for 
— be content to witness his happiness 
with another, fled out of our sight and 
knowledge forever. 


Freddy's Christmas Story. 


INTERPRETED BY PIERRE ERATO. 


At Chri tmas play, and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year, 


yrs Tears 
‘Tweet! tweet! tweet!—weet! weet! 
!—peep !—weet! weet! Ab! 


peep! peep: 

merry (bristmas to all and a happy New 
Year! a cheep !|—tweet! weet! 
—weet! There! every one that has a 
story to tell, ventilates it at Christmas 
time; then = should not I, Freddy, the 
pet canary-bird, relate a story know? I 
ean do so—I will. 

Tweet! tweet! tweet! 

It is about my dear, beantifal young mis- 
tress; it is trae, and that is in its favor; 
and you will know when I am done as 
much as I know of her; her love, her 
lover; a slight unpleasantness, and about 
a pleasant affair generally. 

Peep !—wheet! T'weet! weet! 

A few montbs after I entered this new 
palace cage, and was presented to Miss 
Anna Markle by her adwirer, Charlie 
Wetherton, she and he had, what you call, 
I think, a *‘ tiff.” 

It was a pleasant evening, late in An- 
gust; my young mistress sat in the room, 





moved. ‘She asked the loan of my ring, 
and, suspecting nothing, | gave. Bat 
at last my eyes are opened. now realize 


why, in ber pettiah ways and excuses, she 
always called me from your side, or forced | 
herself between us; how she ever mis- | 
represented to me all your thoughts and 
purposes, and gradually led me, spite 
of the yearnings of my beart, to believe 
you the falsest and most fickle of women, 
giving me intensest misery thereby. It 
shocks me to think of sucb falsity and de- 
ceit in woman's beart as I now know to) 
exist in Alice's, Why did you not defend | 
yourself, my darling ?” | 
His arms were around me, and his | 


rocking herself gently in her easy, nice 
low sewing chair. She was doing some 
ponte needling and quietly singing to ber- 

f. 

Iwas in my cage beside the open win- 
dow. The moon was brightly shining out 
side; the gas was brightly illuminating 
the room, snd I had to chirp and sing 
some more before going to sleep for the 
bight. 

ere were choice flowers and plants on 
the sill and on wire shelves; while outside 
the window a splendid thickly 
twined. 


Presently Anna arose, opened my door 





pressed me wildly to bis beart, and | was | 
contented to rest there, without any fur- | 
ther explanation between as. Laut at 
length I asked, 

* Will you not pene me never sgain 
to drink or gamble, or do anything that 
would cccasion me to have a biush of 
shame for you, darling ?” 

“IT have done none of these things, my 
pure little Tillie,” he . 

“ Bat 





** Were the result only of my grief over 


nition with a the loss of your respect, and the ho 
upon his | ness of my 


eyes looking pleadingly into mine. and said, *‘ Come out, pretty Freddy.” 
“I was too proud thas to reveal my| I chirped and twittered awhile, then flew 

love for you,” I said, impulsively. | out and rested on her shoulder. Thence 
And yet I now revealed it, ked hed up my bill to her lips—nearest 


then sang ont joyously. 

Charley Wetherton came in. “ You will 
split your little throat, Freddy,” said he. 

His voice was not as pleasant as usoal. 
I looked ap at him, and I suddenly cut 
abort my song and flew to m e; for 
the usually handsome, smili hasiee bad 
« cloud on bis face, anger in eye, firm- 
ness or an ey! evident in his tightly 
pressed together lips. Charley was in a 
bad humor certainly. 

Birds have, if not phetic souls, pro- 
phetic instincts, doubt it who may. I had 
then, so I hopped on to my upper perch, 


pelees 
yearning to call you my wife.” | puffed out my feathers, shut one eye under | 





part of my wing, and kept the other eye wide 
open, bearing unwingingly upon the lovers. 
| I learned that Charley had heard of a 
matter, greatly to the disadvantage of 
Anna's reputation. A shade of doubt cast 
on her good charecter. A grave charge 
Bhe would neither admit nor deny; 
Obarley wes confirmed in believing the 
rt true, 
| knew all about the affair, and I knew 
| Amma was innocent of the obarge ; inno 
cont indeed of any wrong. She was « pare, 
noble girl, was Anna Marklo, my hind mis- 


She spoke im a fire, low thrilling tone, 
the diamond teardrops gathered ip 


yes. 
lees plain, Mies Markle, I 
: ee anes as I heard it.” 
bot a me, dear 
leould. I 


° 
f 


moet oredit the 


would appreciate my motives, and would 
admire, instead of condemning me. Are 
you not satisfied now ?" 

**No, Mise Markle, I am not. I must 
have a clear explapasion, or 1 must believe 
all I've heard Fe rey You were at 
Frankenstein's at the bar, to meet « 
man, and such a man! lear yourself of 
that fact, and Ill disbelieve the rest.” 

“I will not to-night. Ob, I am so un- 


bappy! Ob, how orvel you are, Charles 
Wetherton! In a short time the matter 
will be made clear. Do wait!” 

** I'm sorry, Anna, and ret this, bat I 
inaist on knowing all about it, and now.” 

** Not to-night, sir.” 

“ Why?” 

“I told you I must not, so let it end 


** Miss Markle, relate the ciroumstances 
and why they cocurred, while I am here; 
or else let our engagement cease —for 1— 

I will not marry a" 


these two. was 
his ry rise higher and higher, 
thus @ bis mental, moral, and even 


knew well those two loved each other 


dearly. I was ir a strait, a perplexity, if 
exer bind wan. What was I to do? When 


an offended queen might appear. 

“*No more of this, Good-bye,” said he. 

Thon the loving heart of my Anna, the 
true womanhood of the dear girl, oried 
out; 

**Oh, no! not so, dear (harles! Do, 

have patience a little time and 
wait. Then ali will be well.” 

**T must wed a per" cried Obariey, in 
his angry tone again. 

Then | tlew at him once more; reat. 
ed on bis arm, to bis open 
hand, shut my eyes, rolled over on my 
back—evidently to Anna's and Charley's 
consternation—a« dead bird. 

I had heard them speaking of, and won- 
dering at the skill of one Signor Blitz, 
muoh celebrated as a magician, who taught 
birds tricks, and among other things, to 
sham death. I benefited by this informa- 
tion. I tried it on my own account, and 
thas succeeded in keeping the quarrel 
from going further; snoceeded in being 
apparently dead long enongh to make 
them talk of me, and so | kept them to- 

r until Mr. Arthur Markle entered 
apartment and aided me in my efforts 
—innocently done, though, on his part. 

He entered, amiling and bappy. ‘''I'weet! 
tweet! Peep! p! peep! weet! —weet!” 
chirped I, as I rolled back on my feet 
again, shook —— and flew back to my 

. entered with such a rash, 
made such an air stir up, that my door 
went down its slide just as my tail was 
safely in, thus shutting me up for the 


= 

was tired, I assure you, for those were 
uncommon efforts for a bird. It was no 
marvel they wondered at me. 

It was well for those lovers Anna had 
such a smart bird! 1 succeeded far better 
than a bird might be led to expect. | 
made my bed, and blew out my feathers, 
and went to—sleep—with still—one eye 





open. 

Mr. Arthar Markle was Anna's father ; 
he wasa tall, handsome man. As I said, 
he entered smiling and happy-looking, 


quarrel-like position. 
** Why, what is all this, young people *" 


obair. 

“Ob! father,” said Anna, in reply, 
as she stepped over, and, standin 
him, rested a white band on hia shoulder, 
**Mr. Wetherton has heard of my being 


know I coald pot tell bim the particulars, 
because it is our dear one's secret yet 
awhile. He will not believe me——ob' oh!’ 

And Anna, losing all her late dignity and 
self-command, cried to her heart's con- 
tent. 


im your decisions, You should hear the 
evidence on both sides first. You wrong 
| ome of the dearest girls in the city by dis 





but the smile turned to a grave look of | 
alarm when he saw Charley and Anna's | 


asked he, as he sat down in the easy arm. | 


Then Mr Arthar Markle in quick, clear 
topes aud brief sentences, said 

TL bad « Brother William who was very 
successful, and gained great wealth. He 
died some years age, and left by will 
several thousand dollars to Anna, here, for 
ber ase and benefit 

“He was very fond of Anna; she was 
hie pet, always 

** Mark Arandel is Anna's youngest ancle, 
on her mothers side. He ie only a few 
years Aona’s senior. In their more youth 


fal days they were much together; they 
liked each other, and then Mark was a 
| good boy 


| “Bimee he came to man's estate, Mark | 


has yielded to various temptations, be 
come wild and dissipated, and he lately 
| was oba with a orime, of doing which 
I am confident be ts innocent. 

| “Anna base had several Uemen 
| friends before you, Mr. Obarley, who 
| were professed lovers of ber, and some 


.| of whom were euitors for her band. 


| Among these was Vincent Fite Roy, as 


| know, an extremely wicked, fast, unprinot 
pled and thoroughly selfish person - 

** Exouse me, sir, for interrupting you,” 
said Obariey, “but it wee Fits Roy ia- 
formed me about Miss Markle.” 

** Yea, I thought eo; it is just like bim. 
He has been the chief ; the main 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


© A Conmectiont girl has gone insane 
frem being kiesed in the dark 

© The Cardif giant was lately sold in 
New (irleans for $* 

© A Fort Wayne man wants « divorce, 
on the ground that bis wife has gone inte 
training for a walking match 

@ A rich old fellow in Georgia bought 
two cirons camels, and is amusing his 
grandohildren with them 

@@ A Bious Indian gir! bas appeared on 
the operatic stage in San Francisco 

A Georgia man advertioes that be 
will be hang iu any wane place for fifteen 
thoveand dollara 

SH Tight lacing is said to be « good in- 
dication of bow much squeezing « lady 
cen stand. 

€@ A lady lecturer, aged sixteen years, 
recently appeared in New \ ork. 

« great legal phenomenon at Jack 
son, Mich, is a lewyer who eloquently de 
fended in court, the other dey, a man who 
had stolen from him an overcoat. 

@© A young lady in Ilinois recently be- 
came so much embarrassed by « proposal 
from her lover, that in ber agitation she 
ewallowed a needle. 

AW clerk is under 
for causing the death of « litte 
ebild by carelessly putting (oo mach optam 


in . 
aon bentes wea torn to pieces by an 


A @emeh 
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“re: 

** He was out of money, and 
mentary dread of arrest. He was guilty 
indebtedness, but uot, I believe, of 
other charges. 

** 1 wae called from bomeabout a week 
to attend a matter of business in a 
boring city. 1 arrived home 
beard Auna's story, and | svaght 
Arundel. 


£ Fs 


| 


* Fits mae there. ; 
“ From tries aad drink they 
went to play. Mark lost his last 6 


Soon after be and Fits erehanged loud 
words — then nd 


will any ; only ‘dear uncle needs me’ 
was in ber m 

** Bhe saw the © of the hall, also 
her Uncle Mar Bhe arranged for the 


7 
left, as I told you, to ber by her Uncle 
William 


“Then she received a written pledge 
from Mark, in which he ined a 
thorough reform of himself every re- 
spect, and undying gratitude to Anna. 

** The landlord then went out with Mark 

ined to te him safely. 

“T fod that Fits Koy saw Anna there in 
conversation with Mark. 

‘He bas been talking to others about 
her, besides you, Uharley. 

“Bo you see, my dear boy, onr Anna is 
a heroine; not to Sieme, bas worthy of 
praise.” 

Here Mr. Markle ceased, and looked 
around asmilingly happy. Anna's cheeks 
were bright with happy blushes, and her 
beautifal eyes were brighter and more 
beautiful than ever. 

Peep! peop! Tweet! weet!—weet! I, 
Freddy, was jast then the half-asleep, bap- 
pleat little bird alive, Peep! weet! weet! 

Did you ever see any one astonished and 
ashamed both at once? Well, Ohariey 
Wetherton looked jnst like him at the end 
of the explapation, Ill wager a bottle of 
fresh mixed seed. 

** Pray, sir,” he said, ‘forgive my hast 
conclusions. I was decidedly wrong.” 

‘All right, Oharley. Keep it quiet 
among ourselves.” 

** You, certainly. 





It should go no far 





ther. And Anna, dear Anna, am I for. 
given, aud to be reinstated in your est 
and love 7" 


Bat I, Freddy, am getting too sleepy 
now, just as I did then. Her reply was 
lost to me somebow. Haut it was satias- 
factory, Im sure; her face was bidden 
from me, on bis shoulder; and you never 
saw any pair look more like true lovers 
than Appa and Uhariey did—just after 
her father left the room. 

** Do not trust appearances or mere hear- 
may again, dear Obarley.” 

** 1) pever will, my heroic darling.” 





ended well, fur the next Neptember the 





wy Teeth ee 
of the Sioux chief, Hon of the San, 
Upon are pictured all his battles, scalpe and 
other trophies, He is going to use it as & 
meane to frighten delinquent subscribers. 
& A lady in Norwich, Conn., is slowly 
starving to , from an inflammation of 
the throat produced by a fish bone which 
lodged there some time ago, and which 
prevente her taking any nourishment. 
&@& Three ago # man in Maine 
eacaped from a junatic lon by @ 
dovwn the lightning rod, and y 
ia mother ta to have received a letter 


A Jersey City watchman recen y 
saw aman going home late at night, and 
shot him to pon & sure, as he thought he 
might possibly be a thief. 


—_—e - 


“Ueed Up.’ What ie the precise meaning of 
thie familiar phrase when employed to signify an 
annataral condition of body and mind? It means 
exhaustion, languor, want of vital enency, mental 
spathy — a pitiable state of physics! and mental help- 
lenences, The best, and in fact the only perfectly 
rellable panacea for a “used up” system ie that 
moet popular and potent of medicinal stimulants, 
Hoererran’s Sromacu Hirrena, No matter 
whether the health hae been broken dewn by cacao 
sive labor, over-stady, an insalubrious atmosphere, 
aualety, integuiaritios in diet, dissipation, or any 
other cause, thie powertul and pleasant 
restorative will soon recruit the drooping energics 
of natare, restoring the integrity of the nerves, and 
re-emtabliahing that functional regularity which is 
eserntial to auimel vor and a hapetul frame of 
mind, As « cure for debility, in all ite varied 
manifvotations, Hostetior's Ntomech Hitters is 
unayproache:| by any tonic tn the materia medion . 


Ne. 849. Tapeworm Ne. 840. 
Kemoved in afew hours, No fee asked until the 
entire worm, with head, is expelled. Medicine 
harmiees, being purely veg oO it 
Dr, KF. Kune No, 08 N. Ni. 
ai, No, eth at. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
Sarsaparillian Resolveat, 





0a see, an your Mr. * © 2. 
« ABE ech heb eds eel; and ee cae | THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
I 


two, in church, were happily married, 
was not at the wedding, but | saw Anna in 
her beautiful white dress, veil and orange 
blossoms. She looked lovely, and 0 happy. 
I have not—I will not ever regret | was 


wach a remarkably amart bird, and pre- | 
vented the quarrel from growing serious 


that sweet summer night! 
We three, Anna, Obariey and I, Freddy, 


| live together and are very content. Tweet ' 


bemde | 


** You sbonld pot be so hasty, Uhariey, | 


weet! Cheep! peep! What a nice bit of 
aponge-cake! ‘Tee weet’ weet! Merry 
Christmas to all' Weet! Weet! Weet! 


Cured by Laughter. 

The littabargh Gazette relates the fol- 
lowin **A short time since two in«li- 
viduals were lying in one room, very sick, 
one with the brain fever and the other with 
an aggravated case of the mampa. They 
were so low that tot: were ded 

| every night, and it was thought doubtfal 
if the one sick of fever would recover. A 
gentioman was engaged to watoh over 
vight, his duty being to wake the narne 
whenever it beoame necessary to adminis 








| trusting her, and believing aught against 
| “I admit I was too hasty, but I heard— 


these words. He caught my secret, and kissing I knew bow ; and tee-weeted « bit, | well, never mind what I heard; bat you, 


| sir, explain if you may.” 
| ** Well, I should not have done so an 
| hour ago, but it is all right now, and I 
can. be happy, dear Anna.” 
| “* How can I, father?’ 
| “* Easily; because Mark is safe and 
free.” 
| ‘“*Ob! IT am so glad! May I tell 
Charles now, father 7’ 

** No, dear, I will explain in my brief 
way all about it, and clear you as weil as 
our dear Mark.” 

| “Perhaps that will be better. Do so, 
dear father. Now listen, Mr. Wetherton. 
** Proceed, sir, I'm all attention.” 


ter j In the course of the night 
both watoher and nurse fell asleep. The 
man with the mumps lay watching the 
clock, and saw that it was time to give the 
fever patient his potion. He was anable 
| speak aloud, or to move any portion of 
bin body exoept bis arma, but seizing a 
| pillow, he managed to atrike the watcher 
jin the face with it. Thas suddenly awa- 
kened, the watcher sprang ap from tua 
seat, falling to the floor, and awakened 
both the nurse aad the fever patient. The 
incident strack the sick men as very ladi- 
crous, and they laughed heartily at it for 
some fifteen or twenty minutes. When the 
doctor came in the morning he foand bis 
patiouts vastly improved, and he never 
| Bnew so sudden « tarn fur the better, and 
| pow both are ap and well. 


| 


POR THE CUBS OF ALL 


} 
CHRONIC DISRASES, BCKOFULA, ULCERS, 


CHHONIC KHEUMATIOM, EXYSIPELAS, 
KIDNEY, BLADDEK, AND LIVER 
OUMPLAINTS, DYSI’EPSIA, 
APF BUTIONS OF THE LUNGS AND THROAT ; 
PURIFIES THE BIAD, 
BRESTUKING HEALTH AND VIGOK; 
CLEAK SEIN AND BRAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 


SBUURED Tu ALL. 


Bold by Draggieta. Price $\ per Bottie, 


DR. RADWAY’'S 


PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS. 


Pertect)y tastelons, elegantly cated, for the cure of 
all disorders of the stomach, liver, boweda, kkineya, 
bladder, pervous dinnanen, he miache, constipation, 
costivetiess, |ndigestion, dyep~ peta, billowmnesa, bi 
ous fever, \nfammation of Une howeia, piles, and ail 
derangements of the internal Viera, Warranted 
to effect « positive cure. 


Price 96 cents per box. Bold by Draggista. 


DR. RADWAY & U@., 39 Warrea %&., 
noveu Rew Yorn. 
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1874. 
OUR NEW PREMIUM CHROMO. 


After examining « great variety of wab- 
jects for our new Chromeo, we coneluded 
that we could find nene to equal that whieh 
we already had in the popular engraving, 


“ONE OF LIFE'S HAPPY HOURS.” 


And a» we have had repeated demands for 
that pictore, which, owing to the wearing 
ont of the plate, we were unable to supply, 
we have made arrangements with the oele 
brated artista, Binclair A OCo., to get us up 
this subject, es a Chromo, for our new 
Preminm Chrome for our yearly sub 
sorthers for 1*74 

this peat year, we sball make po dis 
tinction between our yrarly svherihers, 
whether they anbeecrihe angly or in Clute 
Event Yranrr Konesunee Aieote OR IN 
4 O.re—ahall be entitied to a copy of the 
new Chromo, by sending on ten cents on 
tra, to pay the cost of mailing 

Our termes are as follows being mach 
lower than thoee of ary other first-class 
literary weekly 


One copy, (Wil a copy of premium Chre 
me), f 3.00 

Four copies, (with four copies of pre- 
mium Chrumo,, 

Bia copies, (wilh sia copies of premium 
Chrome, and a copy extra of the Chro 
mo te Une sender of the Clad, 

Right copies, (with eight copies of pre 
mium Chromo, and a copy beth of 
THE POST and of (he Chromo extra to 
the sender of Club), 

All over eight at the same rate 
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TO MY BRIDE. 


arrenmrs « HAMRER 
Vi pee Oret | bed lete peer epee 
My poe eyed, my heart throttled (ast 
The impersanetion «¢ my @reame 
| oe coenpiete ln you of leet j 


av T 


Long bed | wendered (nromgt the world 
| eho ed, oosewing, end aha 

Ho triewd te «beet me oe my Or 
No wife of chi ty cal) my owe 


TV. tale ae eabet frame | orecdion 

th Perl freee eter core ere. 
’ stant betore my eniejAared eye 
The one tn the while world fer a 


i 
My Geert, my coe! Went cut fe roe 

1 weed yu, Geer, with teeter tpeere 
! t | keew, that eve 8 eweet pain 


Vee bere og te the bremet of om 
1 eed pou, aed yoo cater to me 
lo red eet bevetinewe of » oth, 
\e heer! seep melve be tap wr 
depth and tenderness and tratt 
Theogh, ae we walk Mite « ae . ware 
Sane eheshir@e Cark mm) rout * te, 
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A HIDDEN WRONG. 


In the last nom ber of the Port was finiahed 
a story no entitled —very tragic and pitifal, 
douttless—bat Tam eure it cannot be so 
tragic as the bidder wrong, so neatly and 
sweetly glomsed over, in the dress of 
women; the wrong done to physical well. | 
being by certain sceepted modes of dren 
The mischief of heavy clothing bas been | 
working fearfully the past few years. All 
the girla are tired ‘tired all the time,’ 
and not with boneet work, but with bear 
ing useless bardens. They cannot walk 
ont it ss penance fof a pl e, 
dragging beavy skirts along, they cannot 
dance, ho the same reason, without (nick 
ethaustion they cannot skate that e1 
hilarating and healthfal pastime bas quite 
gone ont of practice in our city, simpl 
and solely, a» I believe, from the len 
and weight of fashionatle skirts, What 
chance ts there for health when the dress | 
that everybody wears i# forever ranning 
counter to it- en ever-working, secret | 
enemy! And it might so easily be other 
wise with « little contrivance 

The usnal merino underclothing for. 
winter, high necked, long-sleeved, and 
reaching to the ankles, ts good wo far. 
Well, make additions of the same sort, 
as roany asthe climate rejuires, an warm 
and as soft as you please, woollen or silk | 
or down wadded garments, all after the 
manner of the brethren —why sboald they 
have a monopoly of comfort! bat when 
it comes to the feminine robes, pat on for 
appearance, let them be as fow and aa light 
as powsible, Mowe alight arrangement in | 
the way of Loops is valnable help toward 
looking like other people. A complete | 
stormy day costame in compored of a cir 
cular of the lightest procurable water 
proof cloth, (iteomes in dark bloes, greens, | 
and |rowna, very fine and pleasant to— 
wear, and for the pettionat, which takes 
the brant of exposure to the mire of the 
street, the dress being pinned ap ont of 
the way, a foot deep border of waterproof | 
to mateh will look well without having the 
olrenlar of a draggling length Of course | 
rabbers are worn, and a kind of cloth 
waiters reaching to the knee, are aleo used | 
as en additional protection against cold 
and wet 

It ia thas an easy matter, as I hope my 
treadors will acknowledge, to do away with 
the yrievance of oppressive skirts, inas 
muob as appearance need not be sacrificed 
Another wrong to health, not more sorions | 
or covert, but harder to battle with, ia the | 
ideal of a perfect —_ acoe) ted in these 
modern days (Oh, evil, the boundlens, | 
endless evil, of a false idea! If only the 
Medicean \ enna, the fully, nobly developed | 
woman, ‘es she walked over the bills of 
(ireeoe with her large white feet,” were 
the fashionable ideal, as she in the artistic | 
and poetic! No more pinching and bind. | 
ing of the vita! organs, no more basqnes 
faahioned to deadly tightness for the sake 
of a fine shape, and no more martyrdom 
of tortaring shoes for the sake of little 
feet. It in #0 self-evident that the health. 
ful form t# the truly graceful and beanti 
ful, that our wonder grows as we think of 
the perverted taste that sets itecif above 
nature, When and how did the fancy for 
a warp-like waint begin to curse the world ? 
Emancipation from this and kindred thral 
dome of dreas would do more for women 
than all other emancipations put together 

Por that ixfe sear of the Kritish matron 

that afliction of ercemsive embonpoint, 
Ido profoundly pity on: English cousins. 
What fearful temptations it leads them 
into! temptations from whieh most of 
us in America are so entirely exempt that 
we are prone to judge without charity 
through mnorance of the case, The prac- 
tice of tightdactng, discussed with soch 
lively interest br the correspondents 
of Lendom fashion wagazines, and 
lefended with such absurd theores, de 


times 





| tant end reckless of physical laws, that 


fore knows not whether to langh or weep 


of Mre U. Peterson's promised series this 
vook lt ts entitied “A Hidden Wrong | 
| 
—- | 

OUR CHROMO. 
We thiok our sabsoribers will Le greatly | 


If they do 


thal it ts worth | 


) oare | with our new ( bromo 


A any when they see it 


iteelf the suleor puoen price of the | 
paper, then we shall be very much mis 
taken 
And we shonk! advise the sending on of 
the extra Cents rm uired to have the 
Chromeo mounted (lar present intention 
is to mount on cand-board when a hauler 
are to go to one place, and on mosiin when 
only one of two are to be sent Lhowe 
motnted on malin, as well as the up 
mweanted ones, can be milled, and go 


therefore through the mail more safely 


Vhese mounted are in 


‘ 


on cand board, 


danger of being broken in the mails, 
anless » thick package can be made by a 
bomber going together 

Net we repeat our recommendation 
to send the extra cents, and bave 
them mounted one way or the other lt 
may delay the reception of the Chromos 
at fret «8 little, bat they will look all the 
better, and be the more duralde when they 
do come 


———_— 


Hardship 


As the giediator trains the body, so mast 
we train the mind to self morifice, to a 
dare ell things, to meet and overcome 
dificalty and Ganger, We must take the | 

and therny read, a well as the 
enooth aad {. apd a portion at 
least of our yy duty most be bard and | 
; for the mind cannot Le kept | 





| ten.pt 


at the infatuation of se many good, re 
spectable people, do we ever consider— we | 
happy Qniempted mortals, their deplorable 
A young lady bas always prided 
herself upon ber fine gure what borror 
to tnd herself growing stoat) Slender and 
abapely abe will continue, or dic m the at 
Asa general thing childhood and 
youth are charming Tourtsta rave over 
“the lowely, lovely bagleh children’ 
Bal sometimes, as the sins of the fathers 
are Visite! upon the children, the girl of 
fourteen threatens to be overgrown and 


are 


| diepropertioned. instead of developing pro 


perly. What is ber borrified mother to do 

Of course aba onght not to train ber dangh 
ters gure in deflance of sacred by gienic 
awe. To do so, & more or lens disastrous 
even to the beanty for which bealth is 
sacrificed A red nose, and red hands, and 


ja blotchy complesion are pretty sare re 


sults But whet wonder that the average 
mether sends for a Fremeh corset, war. 
ranted to insure a fine shape, and therein 
epoases the rebellious falness that drives 
her frantic to contemplate, even refu 
in desperate cases to let the qu take it off 
at night, bat securing the lacing with « 
pedicek The average mother knows lit- 
tle of physiology and cares leas, She. 
‘does pot believe” it will hurt ber child, 
and the evil she is trying to avert is anen- 
durable to a refined taste. Let as pity while 
we blame 

Kiame we mast, for the comse.gences to 
the next generation cannot be averted by 
any care or any advantageous ciroum- 
stances that wealth can command. The 
giri that grows ap to womanbood | reathing 
half breaths, and marries io that half-alive 
state, will have pals, puny, weakered, 
week-lrained children, testend of the 
Vigoroes, intelligent, beautiful somes and 





strong and beslthy in perpetusl sunshine | daughters who might otherwime be ber 


enly, and the must dangerons of all states | 
is that of constantly recurring | 
t Most persons will | 
enough with 
let them not repine, | 
part of thet edeceuions: 


tiemming aad her pride. 

Go om talking then, physicians, minis. 
tera, editors, phystologists and moralista, 
everywhere—iabur on for the good time 
ouming when the (+recian \ evar will reign 
Queen of leanty, cware to 








and 
| eaffer the biidem wrong of anhbealthful 








| work faithfally for three or four weeks — 


LETTERS FROM ZIG. 
THE WIGHT SIDE OF LIFE 


lroattiess you I! think me hard driven for 
something to write ebout when you come 
to reed the You wont edmire my taste, 
Iknew. Well, I don't care whether you do 
or pot. I got over caring whether folks 
admired me at least ive years ago. Bo you 
see you cant worry me by withh< 
your disti iahed admiration. 
what you will shout me, you cant make 
me «tay awake nights over it 

last week | went to oar city Police 
OCoart. I went there of my own free will, 
mind you. I wasn't ‘drank and disor 
derty.” No more had I been crnel to any | 
animale, (1 always throw cold water on | 
cats, though, when come into my 
yard) I wanted to see for myself what it 
looked like in there, and hear what they 
anid. A very kind and gentlemanly news. 
paper man piloted me and posted me, and 
now I'm going to Poet you, good frienda. 
Newspaper a - are always kin’ and 

tlemanly ven hewspaper Women are 
ind and gentlemanly. 

The halitnes of the Police Court are not 
quite as andsowe as you and I, my friend. 
We are no beeuties, maybe, compared with 
the rest of the world; bat I am sure we 
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| te the work-bouse, then they went and sat 
| im the room outsde, waiting to see the last 
lof him 
| bie 

| of a better canse. 


motley procession advanced, — the drunken 

. the two old bammers with 
bettered noses, the fellow who * never 
done nothin’,” the dirty, ugly negro, and 
all the rest, and amid « crowd of boys and 


some of these last bein 
prisoners, who bad assem to ave theu, 
off, the door of the Black Maria closed on 
them, and away they went. 

What poor, dirty, contemptible wretches 
they are to be sure! 
able people mostly think of them. And 
yet they are more to be feared than des- | 
pisod, after all. Because these are the 
people from whom the mobs come, the | 
people who fill the jails the penitentiaries, 
the pauper and lunatic asylomes. I suppose 
they would have been as as you or I, 
with our ee hard times 
iti a comfort to some of the poor | 
souls to get into the work-house. Food is 
plenty there, and they have warm, com- 
fortable lodging. Outside, they have 
neither. And there are more than they, | 
who have neither food nor lodging, this | 
dreary winter. Even in our city thero are | 





are beantios compared with those Police 
Court baumers, They are the very dregs | 
of « vile and corrupt city life. The Tartar 
savage, in mid-Asia, is cleaner, bappier, 
and finer than they are. And they are the 
nataral result of our civilization. They | 
are jast what society has made them. You 
who live an ordinary respectable bum-dram 
life, among respectable people, would bard 
ly believe there were such looking boman 
creatures in existence. Hat it's well to 
know what kind of people there are in the 
world, sometimes 

‘The (ourt was trying the case of a very 
mean, ill looking fellow, when we first 
went in. His face waa all scratched up 
and torn, as if an enraged good-sized cat 
had been after him. He was telling the 
story of bow he bad come by thin soratch- 
tog, in a whining, spiteful, one side! way. 
His head was ali wadded up in « woollen 
scarf. ‘The prosecuting attorney, who 
manages the cares an asks the questions, 
looked at him sharply, and said 

** Take off that scarf.’ 

The mean.looking fellow did #0, and dis- 
played a sort of yortila-sbaped head, ban- 
daged up across the top end around the 


oars. 

** What did youn do to this man before 
he strack you }' asked the attorney 

** | never done nothin’ to him, whined 
the rascal, “I never rained my band. I 
jist raised my bands over my head, and 
jet him pound away.” 

What an injured angel, to be sure! Bat | 
the faot was, the fellow was too cowardly | 
to take his own part. That was why be let 
the wan *‘ pound away.” Offences in our 
Poliee Court are puuisied by fine and im- 
prisonment in the work house, where the | 











pour rognes who haven't any money to pey | 
their fives, work ont their sentence. The | 
injured masculine angel, who let the other | 
feliow “pound away,” was sent to the | 
work. bouse in spite of being an it jured | 
angel. The Court officers didn't believe | 
he was euch an almighty angel, somehow 

The Police Court ta strictly in favor of 
the equal rights of the two sexes, It pays 
ite attentions to men and women without 
distinction of rer. After the whining angel 
with the bandaged head had been sent to | 
the work-house, 1 am sorry to be obliged 
to record that a woman was bronght ap for 
trial, Hier hair bang wildly abont her 
shoulders, and her dreas was torn and 
ditty. A policeman bad fished her out of 
a gutter, where she was lying in a state of 
beastly intoxication, with a gang of those 
everlasting boys around her, poking her 
with sticks and making remarks much 
more personal than complimentary. The 
woman, too, was sentenced to the work 
house, poor, wretched creature! She warn't 
a bad looking woman either — had a shapely 
uowe, and pretty, shell-like ears, and her 
skin was fair and delicate, She bad been 
neatly dressed before sabe had got into that 
fearful state of intoxication. This woman 
is one of the famons characters of our 
city. She is Irivh, and one of the neatest, 
best housekeepers in the State. She will 
go and hire herself to some lady as house- 
keeper, and, to give Satan bis due, it may 
be maid that she oan always find good places 
to work, when she wants them. She will 


none peater, more indastrious, or honest 
than she. She makes friends and gains 
the good-will of everybody, wherever she 


| boston from the further intletion of its 


hundreds who sleep on the police station. | 
house floor every nigbt, and know no more 
than if they were dead where they are to | 
got breakfast in the morning. The station 
house captains tell some queer tales. They 
way that, thie winter, sometimes men clad 
in broadcloth, apply to them for a night's 
lodging ou the station-bouse floor. A ho- 
tel-keoper from a neighboring State did 
that, net long sinoe. © wan a respect. 
able man, and bad been in a flourishing 
business, but it had gone down, and be 
found himeeclf in our city one night at 
midnight, without a dime in the world, 
and anable to find his friends. So he came 
and asked to sleep at the station-house, 
along with the old vags and the city ont- 
casts. I myself saw two well «lressed girls, 
with clothing both good and fashionable, 
apply for lodging in a station-house one 
night lately, becunse they had nowbere else 
te go. I don't know what in the world we 
are coming to. Tiat I'm sare we can't 
arrive at anything worse than we have 
reached already. ZIG, 


—_———_ 


THE POST AS A PROPHET. 


When, « few weeks ago, we kindly ad- 
vineed the publishers of the ‘* Atlantic 
Monthly” to withdraw their editor, Mr. 
Howella, from active mental labor, ** lest 
paralysis both to bicself and the magazine 
should ensue,” we little thought that in ro 
abort a time we should be called upon to 
chronicle the close of the Boston career of 
that once celebrated Monthly. 

Bat itis even so. ‘The ** Atlantic’ has 
paseed into the bands of Mesars. Har! A 
lloughtew of New York, and relieved our 
worthy and intelligent fellow-citizens of 


presenoe, 

What om these philanthropic Now 
ork publishers have been paid for taking 
the * Atlantic under their protectign, we 
are not adviwed— but probably some large 
amount, at we perceive the editor of the 
* Atlantic ' is to be taken also. This latter 
fact would seem to indicate that Hurd A 
Houghton, Lke many other famous philan- 
thropists, are more distinguished for their 
benevolence than for their literary ability. 

It it» @ pity that such « number of our 
magazines should be edited by second-rate 
and even third-rate men. ‘The idea, for 
instance, of a periodical with the pre- 
tensions of the *' Atlentic,” being edited 
by a man who could write auch egotistical 
and offensive versoa as those we qnoted 
last week relative to the ** Poet's Friends!" 
To think of such @ email intellect pre- 
suming to sit in judgment upon the pro- 
ductions of men of double his ability, and 
to say what is well written, and what is not 
well written, When one looks closely at 
the lion's skin of some ** celebrated” maga- 
zine, and sees the long ears of a conceited 
donkey sticking through, no wonder he 
feels like stripping off the pretentious dix- 
aise, and showing the wend of credulous 
readers that what they took for the roar 
of a low was simply the bray of a very in- 
ferior aniwal. 

In conciusion, as this may be looked 
upon as the demise of the ** Atlantic,” so 
far as its Koston existence is concerned 
and as we aro always ready to do a good 
turn to an enemy, as in so doing we are 
taught that ‘‘we heap coals of fire upon 
his head”. -we have prepared for its grave- 
stone the following appropriate 





is employed. She works thus faithfally 
and blawelessly for a month, perhaps, and | 
then the raging demon within her breaks 

out beyond her control, and she suddenly, | 


| 
' 
| without a moment's warning, leaves her | 


home, rashes off and drinks herself in- 
sanely drunk. Then she roams the streets 
bareheaded, howling like a orazy woman, 
until some policeman captures her and 
locks ber in a« station-house. From the 
station-house she is sent to the work-house | 
to sober off. After serving out a sentence | 
in the work house, back she comes, bants | 
up @ place to work, only to repeat the same 

ald story. 
several years past. 





pensity to drink, the poor woman has pot 

a fault in toe workd, ‘Nhat a pity there is 

no possible way to — her from drink! 
Neat after the drun 

comrades for ber on ber dolefal journey 

in the work hoase wagon, came two bam- 

mers with battered noses, How hideous a 


look, abusing it with dirt, drink and devil 
ishnens, till there is hardly a trace of the 
baman being left! Thats the case with 
these two hideous old bunmmers 


homan being can make bis countenance i the 
| 


They are 


naually the beat of friends, hand and glove | 


in loafing and petty thievery, but they 
quarrelied over their whisky, bad a scrim- 
mage, gave each other bloody noses, and 
henoe these teara, One old bummer makes 
oath before the Polioe Court that he asked 
the other old bamwer for a * plug o' to- 
bacey,” in « friendly manner, thongs what 
that bas to do with the quarrel and the old 
bummer s bloody nose, does not appear. 
“IT asked you fur a plug ©’ tobacoy. 
Didn't | ask you fur a plag v tobacey !” 
Foranght | know, those two old boammers 
may be discussing to this day the grave and 
important question whether one didn't give 
the other a ** plug o' tobacey. were 
sentenced to the work-house too, and then 
the Court adjourned. After that, the police 
captain telewrapbed ont for the work-bouse 
wagon, Do you know, Mr. Post, why peo- 


That has been her history for | clock upon the mantel. 
They say that except | of the bonrs for you, sad and joyous, for 
jast this onfortunate ard irresistible pro- | many @ year, and you bave come to regard 


ou housekeeper, fit | never been prolonged beyond the allotted 





EPITAPH, 


lu thir grave liew the Atlant 


Spitetul, stupid and 4 vitie, 

Wiitle 1 lived It Meowled at many 

Frowry, ingolent old aany ; 

Now tts dead ‘twill how! etill more 

Than tt ever dit betore, RB. PP. 


—_——-—_—- 


THE MANTEL CLOCK. 
BY GLEN CAROL, 
* Tiek-tick, tick-tieck,’ 


froes the little 
It has measured 


the white figure-dotted face with a real 
affection. It has meted ont strictest jastice 
to you and yours. The glad hours have 


moment, nor the sorrowful ones shortened 
by one single omission of its ot 

call. Meeting or parting, it has checked 
aden ci of the boars relent- 





They appeared very devoted to | 
Probably it was « devotion wenthg | 


At length the wagon arrived, and the | 


loafers as dirty and forlorn as themselves, 
friends of the 


That is what respect. | 


ANGEL WATCHERS. 
BY LOUISE SCHEPLER 
; a 
Memma, you sak! last even 
Whew the baby le ‘e 
That « watch around bie cradie, 
The guartian angels keep. 
That they were whispering stortes 
| (ot the Wleesed Haly Child, 
( iallaby somge ft Licaven 
Were chanting whem beby emii<d. 


Aad, you know, you eald, the | ather, 
While your face lit ap wita 

When he sent ae angel wate here, 
VW cold eareiy an oA Rev ; 


Aud allheagth we catpot see him, 
+h, mamma, If we coud © 

| He je grieved when we are sinful, 

And le glad when we are good. 


‘To-tay, when we were reading 
(Pot of tial’ holy word, — 

ou acd «hen we asked betieving, 
(hur prayers were always beard. 

fit hoy wee peer mx 

* tace I might not sew, 

biepered to the baby 

Lie would spoak 6 word (vo we 


Bo, beside the baby kneeling, 
I have waited ail day long, 

With my face pressed to the plilow 
1 'istenmed for the song ; 

Bot though he emiled qpite often, 
And twice he ionahell outetaha, 

I could not hear a whisper, 
Though, indecd, I prayed I might. 








And Roy often told me, mamma 
Bietore be wont away, 
lle wood thtek of ue in Heaven, , 
And woald love as every day. 
You say he watches o'er ue, 
And | know it must be trac, 
Iiot mamma, if baby heare him, 


«7h, manoma, may I bear too? 


OBSERVATIONS. 
BY ‘Mar ADELE. 


— The last time we went fishing was in 
September. Oar friend Bimm asked us 
to go down the river about four miles with 
him after white perch. We hired a boat, 
aud started at six in the morning. To our 
dismay we found the tide running up at a 
furious rate, and when we got into the 
boat and cast off, Bimm was so slow in 
= oar in the water that we drifted 
three handred yards up stream before be- 
ginning work, After an bour's hard labor 
we got a mile apon our journey, when 
Bimm asked if it would make any dif- 
ference to us if we changed oars with him. 
He said he was aconstomed to row upon 
the starboard side. While we were chang- 
ing places the boat floated back about a 
— of a mile. ‘Then came another 
earful tug, and we were within a mile of 
our destination, when Limm said be was 
pow convinced be had made a mistake. 
He could row better with the oar be had at 
first. So we changed again, and as Bimm 
stopped to wipe the perspiration from his 
crimson brow, we slipped back balf a mile. 
Another frightfal straggle, and we were 
within « short distance of the place, when 
Kimm seid he must reat; be shonld die if 
he rowed another stroke. So, while we 
rested, we floated back another balf mile. 
Finally we reached the fishing-groand, and 
then Bimm wanted to go ashore and lie 
down in the shade. Bat we were deter- 
wined to fish. So both of as stayed in the 
Loat, and fastening a stone to the painter, 
we dropped it overboard and came to 
anchor. We sat there fishing with our 
backs to the shore, and with the heat at 
nearly 1.) degrees, for half an hour. At 
firet we had a nibble or two, but after 
awhile all indications of the presence of 
fish peased. Presently we heard an ex- 
clamation from Bimm; and looking ap, 
we found that the stone had sli from 
the rope, and that we had drifted out into 
the middie of the river and a mile nop 
stream. Then we rowed back, an: as we 
could not find another stone, we stack one 
of the oars in the mad and tied the boat to 
that. Then we caught two small sunfish. 
Then both of us got splendid bites at the 
same time. We pulled ap quickly, the fish 
evidently struggling violently all the time, 
and when the hooks reached the surface 
we found that Bimm's line was tangled 
with ours and that neither of us had a 
bite. A few moments afterward Bimm's 
hook caught fast in the bottom, and when 
he gave the line a violent jerk to loosen it, 
the cord broke in balf, and the boat rock- 
ed so that the bait-box fell overboard. We 
kept on fishing, but just then the oar 
pulled out of the mad, slipped throu 
the loop in the rope and floated off. 
prospect of having to go home with one 
oar seemed so horrible, that we kicked off 
our boota, stripped off our coat and swam 
after the lost oar. We got it and were 
dragged into the boat by Bimm just as we 
had made ap our mind to go to the bot- 
tom. When we started for home, the tide 
had turned and we had to row four miles 
against it. We got home abont eight 
o clook and found that the man who owned 
the Loat had jast made up his mind to 
offer a reward for our arrest for stealing 
the craft. We could have endured his 
rofanity with patience, but it was very 
Pard whon we reached oar house to have 
Mra. Adeler come to the door and ask us 
where the fish were, and to say that she 
had asked a few friends aroand fora white 
perch supper. We badtwo sunfish, one bam 
sandwich and innumersalle blisters on our 
hands. Thatwas all. When we fish again 
we will take along a wiser man than Bimm. 
—Old Mr. Collamer, one of the mem- 
bers of our charch, is extremely deaf. Last 
Sanday the clergyman during his sermon, 
bad occasion to introdace a quotation, 
and as it was quite long he bronght the 


he picked ap the book and began to read 
from it. We always sing the Old Hun- 
dred doxology after sermon at our church, 
and Mr. Collamer seeing the pastor with 
the book thought the time bad come, so 





leasly. Whether Life, with song and langb- 
ter, dwelt within the house, or Death, with 
| solemn and awfal presence hovered near, 
| ita votee has been heard ever steadily, 
without one «naver in its ceaseless tone. 

| You have wanted to urge the slender 
| hands of steel forward, sometimes. How 
| much faster than the timepiece beat your 
| own restless heart! You were positive that 
| six handred minutes instead of sixty bad 
| beem woven into that hour. All too siow 
| the minntes glide when love waits for love! 
| Bat there came a day when you 
would bave held Time, hinwelf, at 
—a day in which the shadow that 
comes bul once hovered around the 
throne where Love had reigned, a king 
—e day in which youn would 
given life for life-—when darkness and 


the space that must elapse ere eternity be- 
gan for one who had almost done with 
Uume, was connted ont by the pendalam's 
rapid stroke 





have. 
silence seemed Sttest guests, and the lit-— 


while the minister was reading, he opened 
| his bymn-book at the Just as the 
clergyman lai the volame down the man 
| sitting next to Mr. Collamer began to yawn, 
| and 

sing immediately broke out into Old Han- 

dred at the top of his voice. As the clergy- 
| man was just mning ‘ secondly,” and as 
| there was of course perfect silence in the 
| church, the effect of Mr. Collamer's voci- 

feration was very startling. But the good 
| old wan didn't notice that anything was the 


y | matter, so he kept right on and sang the 


| entire verse through. When he concluded 
| he observed that everybody else seemed to 
| be quiet, excepting a few who were laugh- 
ing, so be leaned over and said ont | to 
| the man who yawned, ** What's the matter 
with this congregation anybow ? Why don't 
| they go home?’ The man turned scarlet, 
| and the perspiration broke out ai! over 

him, for he felt that the eyes of the con- 


al sail the wagon whieh conveys | mantied, king and throne were nought but | tat he would have to yell to make Mr. 
ple always < | clay, Death sat im the vacant chair, and | Collamer hear. So he tonched his lips | missionary is well done as the men bave, 


wrimoners to the work-house the “* Bisex 
forte I don't know, and I can't tied 
oat. 
“Black Maria” to come and convey the 
prisoners away, they let us ¢o inside the 
iron gate, and jook at the prison cella, A 
young negro was tn the first one, and just 
outside the looked door of his cell were 
two black giris, talking earnestly to bim tn 


a low tone, and comforting him contine- | 


ally with cakes amd candies, which they 

»oked @ throegh the iron bare to bim. 

Tey staged bende Lim enti jest before 
Hiack 


Kat while they were waiting for the | 


looked at you from every spot where fr 
bad of old! 


You fancied, afterward, that the ticking 


| with his finger as « sigu for the old man 
| to keep quiet. But Mr. Collawer misan- 
| derstood the motion. *‘Goin’ to sing 
| amother hymn, hey? All right,” and he 








volume with him, and when the time came | 


r. Collamer thinking he was abont to | 








i 


next morning early an roy | 
came along, and as Chubb’s 
right on a much-travelled tarn 
as the cow had « habit of 
with ber bead toward the road, close 
to the fence, it ooourred to him that 
& con 


: 


F 
E 


Chubb’s blind-board would be 
spicuous and s»mewhat humorous place 
on which to paint a bitters’ advertisement 
Bo he took his paint-pot and brashes and 
decorated the with this inscription 
—* Take Brown's Bitters for your sto. 
mach s sake. They make the best morning 
cocktail.” That afternoon the secretary of 
the temperance yore Frm 1 pre to pass 
by, enn tof thei 

tion, his soul was fi with borror. 

ran back and summoned the Board of [)j. 
rectors, and that body went ont and offi. 
' cially inspected the blind-board om Chabb's 
cow. Then they called a of the 
society; and as there seemed to be litile 
doubt that Obubb was deliberately ving 
in this manner, circulation to pod | 
and pernicious information 

cocktails, and endeavoring to induce the 
pablic to drink bitters, a fine of $25 was 
imposed ; and then, by a unanimous vote, 
he was expelled from the association. The 
matter, we believe, was subse jnently ex- 
plained, and Chubb tarned the blind-board 
over, with the lettered side the 


cow. He is now inquiring for the resi- 
vertising agent. 


dence of the ad 


—Mr. Magoftin's roof has not been in 
very goo:l condition for some time past, and 
when the snow-storm came the other day, 
ho thought it would be better to shovel the 
snow off in order to prevent He 
chose for the work the time Mra. 
Magoflin was out. When he got upon the 
roof it strack him that he might form 
the task more expeditiously by ng up 
a huge snow-ball around the roof, and 
hurling it off in one enormoas lump. 
Just as he completed the ball and got it 
to the Mra. Magoffin retutned, and 
wan on the front-door step, 
discussing the servant-girl question 
~" 4] =e ,- 4 of batter, with 
» wi to be passing. 
She had on her new winter bonnet and all 
her other frills and fixi just from 
the mantuamaker's. Mr. Magofin never 
thought of looking first to sce if the coast 
was clear. He gave the ball a shove, and 
then pe over. He saw it fall and strike 
Mrs. ffin's bonnet and orush her to 
the earth and submerge ber in snow. He 
did not hesitate. He knew what his fate 
would be if Mrs. Magoffin suspected his 

it. He rushed through the trap-door, 
down-stairs and under the bed. 
In a fow moments Mra. Magoffin came ap, 
like a tiger. He lay perfectly quict, 
listening to her and feeling entirely safe. 
Bat after awhile she saw his boot sticking 
out from the bed, and she comprehended 
the situation at onoe, and moving the bed- 
stead, she came at him with the poker. 
** Inflammatory rheumatism,” Magoffin said 
it was that kept him in the house, when 
his friends asked him where he bad Leen 
for the last two weeks; bat he was never 
able to expl how rh ti could 
have left such scars on his forehead. Mra. 
Magoflia knew, but she was silent. 


—A man who owns au umbrella need 
not buy a barometer, nor need he go to 
the expense of salsoribing to a newspaper 
for the purpose of reading the * Proba- 
bilities” in order to ascertain what kind of 
weather there will be. His umbrella is 
enough, It is really extraordinary the in- 
fluence an umbrella has on the weather. 
Every ove has experienced it. You think 
in the morning when you leave home that 
it looks like rain. You take your umbrella 
with you, and it invariably clears off when 
you reach your place of basineas. You do 
this on a dozen successive mornings when 
rain ap to be pugentinn, and it al- 
ways clears up. Finally you leave your 
umbrella one evening at the office. You 
are detained on your way home, and be- 
fore you can get to the house you are 
dren to the skin with a soaking shower. 
The next morning it looks threatening, 
but you think you cap get down-town be- 
fore it rains, and as you bave one umbrella 
at the oftive, you don't take another. Six 
or seven showers occar on the way down 
and during the day; but just ax you start 
for bome with the umbrella, the sun comes 
out bright and beautiful and stays oat. You 
carry the umbrella constantly for a couple 
of weeks, and there is never a drop of rain. 
One morning you leave it at home, and 
about noon a steady drizzle begins. Then 
yon rush around to a shop and buy a new 
ambrella, and before you get a hundred 
yards down the street, the weather clears 
up again. In the same manner if it is 
pouring in torrents in the morning when 
you leave the house, and you pat on your 
heaviest rubber boots and take your biggest 
umbrella, the sun will come out about ten 
o'clock, and you will have to go around 
feeling ridiculous in those boots, and 
weary of the weight of that umbrella. The 
mysterious action of ambrellas and rabber 
boots upon the clonds is one of the most 
| start! of the phenomena of nature. 
Precisely why a bundle of green gingham 
and whalebone ribs should have such an 
effect, we do not pretend to understand 
The matter ought to be investigated by « 
committee of Congress. 








—A very painfal controversy is raging 
| at present in Fiji over a point of etiquette. 
= bey contends that only the men 
| should be permitted to dance around the 
fire when a missionary is being cooked, 
while the other party hold that the 
women should be allowed to enter the 
circle and participate in the dance. Thus 
far the anti-women people have the best 
of the dispute, and it is feared that they 
will carry the day. Our own personal ex- 
= in these matters has o singa- 

small, and we can hardly speak with 
authority upon this subject. 
But we observe with much regret the ten- 
dency of the Fijians to exclude women 
from a sbare in their merry-makings, and 
to reduce her to a level with inferior 
beings. Simple politeness we should think 
—a mere gentlemanly instinct—would 
prompt these men to permit women to 
take part in these festivities, especially 








and when, divcrowned, dis-  gtegation were upon him, and he knew | when it is reflected that women have pre- 


cisely the same interest in seeing that the 
‘and moreover that they may probably be 
| able to offer some valuable suggestions re- 
| ting the best methods of preparing 
| gravy. We bad hoped that these con- 


of the little clock disturbed your sorrow. began to fumble bis byma-book again. | troversies upon the woman question were 


| ot Soe es such woe could eer know 
| reat aga and bore it away to another 
|} room—bat you missed its tone, and re- 
| stored it to ite old place. 

| Does the clock upon the mantel keep a 
| record? Ab! could it speak, what secrets 
| might it not reveal, what mysteries un- 


Mara came to take him away | fold! 


Then the sexton sailed up the aisle, and 
explained matters ont loud to Mr. Colla- 
mer, and that gentl baided 
the minister proceeded with bis discourse. 
The elders Lave written Mr. Collamera note 
reqnesting him in the future not to join in 
| the sacred harmony. The effect is too ap- 
| palling upon the ribald boys in the gallery. 





while | weaker fellow beings. 


ended, but it seems that it is hard to in- 
| duce men to concede jastioe to their 
e trust that we 
| may soon be able to record the fact that 
| these an, rous differences are 
j that the bounteous provisions of natare 
| and of the th logi ] i ‘ be 
| enjoyed by both sexes alike. 
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OUR OPENING STORIES 


FOR 


THE NEW YEAR. 


Davy Crockett on the ‘Track ; 


OR, 
The Cave of the Counterfeiters. 
BY FRANK CARROLL, 


AUTHOR oF “ THE HEIR OF OLENDALE,” “* JOuN 
PASSMORE'S PLOT,” ETC. 


This captivating story, which has for its 
hero that far-famed bunter and back- 
of Ten e, Col. Davy Crook- 
ett, will be commenced in the Post of Jan. 
3, 1874. (No. It is « first-class ro- 
mance, and one which we are happy to be 
able to announce for the opening of the 
New Year. We sball also begin, « short 
time afterward, a fascinating novelet of 
English life entitled 


The Ghost of Norman Park. 
BY MARY ATHERSTONE BIRD; 


A 





23.) 


to be followed by the thrilling romance of 
Northern and of Tropical life— 


THE SEA OF FIRE; 


OR, 
ON THE BRINK OF A PRECIPICE. 


BY MAURICE F. EGAN. 


Also, by a new story from the pen of 
Buxa Taornecer, whose late work, ‘* J xix 
Darx, The Conductor's Daughter,” pow 
being published in this paper, has excited 
mach interest by its strange plot and strik- 
ing incidents. His new serial will be en- 
titled 


HARD TIMES; 


On, 


THE REAL VICTIMS OF THE PANIC. 


A TALE OF THE WINTER OF 1873-74. 


It ia scarcely necessary to state to those 
acquainted with Tux Poxt, that the best 
stories of Love, Adventure, and High and 
Low Life, in this country and in England, 
ete., to be found in any weekly paper, will 
appear in our colamns during the coming 
year. Our Letters, Miscellaneous Ar- 
ticles, etc., also will be of the highest ocha- 
racter. 





CLAUDIA’S TRIUMPH. 


BY CLEMENTINE MONTAGU, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE COST OF CONQUEST,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
PLOT FOR PLOT. 


This casket threatens ; men who hazard all 
Do it in hope of fair advantages, 
—NShakepe ar. 


Brown wondered not alittle at the trifling 
m with which his master had en- 
cantel him as be drove to Claudia’s bouse. 
He bad seldom gone on any less important 
errand than the delivery of some valuable 
present or very particular letter, and he 
was a good pazzled at being made the 
bearer of nothing of more consequence 
than a-bouqnuet of hot-bouse flowers and a 
little twi note. 

Lord Wedderburn bad given him a hint 
that his services would ey 
tion in future instead of smart little 

who ly went between the two 
jo a and who made it a matter of great 
ae or pene that he could see the cele- 
rated actress so often in the seclusion of 
ber own home. 
. ** Wished bis lordship would send me, 
did she?” Brown said to himeelf, recalling 
Lord Wedderburn's words, ‘‘And then 
my lord tips me a sovereign, and binte— 
gives me a good broad one, indeed—that 
maamaciie requires some service at my 
hends, What can it be, I wonder? She 
don't like Lord Nortonshall, that’s plain, 
though he can'tsee it. There's something 
up. Woll, if she wants me I'm at her ser- 
vice. She's a sweet-spoken, pretty crea- 
ture—that's what abe is.” 

When the cab stopped, he met Dorothy's 
sour greeting with a bland smile, and 
wished her good day with the utmost po- 
Liteness. 

** Is mademoiselle at home’ be inquired, 
softly, showing his white teeth, as the old 
servant declared, ‘‘ like a grinning ape.” 

** Yea,” she replied, curtly. 

She would have said ‘‘ No” if she dared. 

**Can I see ber?” 

** Yes.” 

Brown smiled at the old woman's re- 
ception of him, but bowed very graciously 
nevertheless. 

‘* Prndish,” be saidto himself. ‘‘ Thinks 
me and my master sinners past all re- 
demption, I have no doubt, and her mis- 
trees on the high road to perdition thr 
any connection with as. Well, well, 

have no fears on the latter score. 


* And you succeeded, madam ' 

** No.” 

** | am sorry.” 

“So am Ll That was part of my motive: 
the rest was to see bis lordship's house. | 
think you can help me to beth my ob- 
jects.” 

Brown bowed with something of a paz. 
sled look. 
| “He would have mach pleasure,” be 
said. 

“I think I may trust you. You were sur- 
prised to ate me there, doubtless ?” 

‘Not surprised, madam. We were or- 
| ons ween you. I ~ 9 you will par. 

on me say it—griev 

**You are kind to say so,” Clandia re- 


turned, a of pain crossing her pale 
face, “1 bow the world must 
be with my name; but | hed a powerful 


reason for mixing with the party last night. 
I am afraid there is mischief afoot that | 
can prevent by vigilance; bat 1 must have 
your aid.” 

** All that I can give you 

Clandia hesitated a 
should tell him what she wanted withoat 
arousing his too much. It was 
so difficult to 
that she suspec' 
stolen the phials with an 
yet she must have his aid to recover them. 
**He must think what be 
to b if, in A. e 
bim.” 

She took the empty casket and touched 
the spring. The lid few up, revealing the 
vacant velvet nest where the two phials had 
been. 

** You see those two spacos?” she said, 

** You, ma’amselle,” 

‘*Did you ever see inf your master's 


may rely on.” 





“TI must tell 





is 


likes,” she said | 


| moiselle,” be said to Clandia. ** My lord, 
for some reason or other, made « great 
fuss about that door and the keys. How- 
ever, I will try.” 

* Thank you,” she said, warmly. 

“It 1 taal, it wha'n't be my fanit.” 

** And youll be secret ? 

“I will, madame. For my own sake as 
| much as yours,” he added, mentally. 

It was no email service he was ander- 
| taking, but be would have promised more 
| te 

re was over the a@air. That there was 

more in it than a mere playful wager 

——- friends, Clandia'’s scarcely con- 
| Cealed agitation told only too plainly. 

She drew a little ring from her Gnger 
| when sbe had finished speaking —a spark- 
| ling @ d, of siderable valine. 

* Will you take this as a keepsake from 
| me!” she said, holding it out to Brown, 
| who blashed and stemmered like a shy 

girl before her. ‘I cannot offer you pay- 
| ment for what you do, and | dare say you 
1 cannot that. 





| mistake my motives. 


help 
ent bow sbe | Some day yon will know that they are | It so 


ood ones; but you may take that little 
| essshe without any hesitation, and your 


| apy sotion which should call ap a blush on 

ap honest woman's cheek.” 

| ** 1 am sure it is mot, mademoiselle,” the 

| valet said, bowing low over the hand she 

held out to him; * bat it is too valuable 
a gift for me." 

| “Your master gives you presents of 
greater value, and for leas service, | have 
no donbt,” she said, quietly. ‘Let me 
have the pleasure of feeling that I have 
made some slight acknowledgment of your 





hands, or anywhere in his p 
small phiale which would 


places ? 

“No, madame.” 

“I bave lost two such, and I have 
strong reasons for believing that his lord- 
ship took them out—in sport, of course, 
bat ander circumstances which make it im- 
possible for me to ask bim about them.” 

** T have not seen any such to my know. 
ay ol Brown said, nota little mystitied 
by ber eagerness, and the tenor of her 
questions. 

“You are sure?” 
“Quite sure, madame,” he replied ; 
** but if I should—”" 

“You will easily know them,” she said, 
eagerly. 

* Will you describe them tome? Had 
they any speciality beyond their shape! | 
oan see from this—” tonching the casket 
as he spoke—"* that they were flat and ob- 
\ *° 


, two 
fit in those 


ong. 

** They were of rare old Venetian glass, 
very curiously cut, and almost entirely 
covered with gilding. There was an in- 
scription upon each of them in Moorish or 
Arabic characters, entwined with a pattern 
of leaves and grotesque figures. You could 
not mistake them.” 

‘Twill look out for them, mademoi- 
selle. And what if my lord bas them?” 

** Let me know instantly, without a mo- 
ment’s delay.” 

“*T will.” 

“*And where he keeps them. 
not fail me ?” 

** You may depend upon me.” 

‘Aad you will not betray me to your 
master 7" 

** Certainly not.” 

** You will wonder why I am so earnest 
about this, I dare say, and why I ask you 
to do what I want. I will tell you. I have 
no doubt his lordship took those bottles 
for a joke, little knowing what they con- 
tained; but he might eantenttonaiir do 
incalculabl hief with them. They 
contain deadly poison— Venetian poison— 
for aught I know, the very drugs the Bor- 
gias used. Tro or three drops wonld de- 
atroy life, and I tremble to think of the 
risk there is in their being in hands whose 
owner is ignorant of their deadly and ter- 
rible properties.” 

“ And my lord does not know?” Brown 
asked, terrified at the thought of his oare- 
less master being in possession of such 
fatal drugs. 


h 


You will 





itated for a t before 
she replied. She could scarcely bring her- 





t to me. 
She gravely bade him -bye, and 
then sat down to think. felt by an 





intuitive instinct that he would not betray 
| her to his master, and that th b him 
she should find out something ; ahe 
felt frightened at her own temerity at hav- 
ing used Lord Wedderburn'’s name in the 
matter. What if he should bear of it, and 
spoil everything * 
She resolved to make a clean breast of 





mercy. 
CHAPTER XXXVITI 
| MY LADY Is EAPECTED IN TOWN, 


Hut when I know my heart’: supreme content 






In ite own cleannhes* ne 
Det wieh ; bor wieh b 
When I know this, and think of yesternight— 
And worse than yeeteroight turns out to-day — 
1 ‘vin to think the world le made of hate, 

J, She ridan Know lea, 


Claudia thought long and earnestly over 
what sbe should say to Lord Wedderbara. 
Her beart was very full when she sat down 
after Browns departure. She know full 
well what was raid of her, and his 
polite manner had hardly concealed that 
the world’s thought was his also. 

“I must not think of it,” she said, 
pressing her hands to her hot forehead. 
**T mast pat the hatefal knowledge quite 
away from me, or | shall go mad.” 

She sat, pen in hand, uncertain how to 
word what she had to say, for his lordship 
was, of course, totally ignorant of any plot, 
merry or otherwise, to get into ion Nor 
tonsball’s house, and Brown might inad- 
vertently lLetray ber. 

** It mast be done,” she said, at length. 
** Explanations will do afterward. He will 
guess I want bis help, and he is a gentle- 
man and can be trusted.” 

Her note was very hurriedly penned 
after all. 

* Bayswatren, Wednesday. 

* My Deak Lony Weppennvuan—I have 
been taking your pame in vain, and have 
declared you implicated with me in a 
merry wager peoting the Bluebeard's 
chamber, which Lord Nortonshall keeps so 
carefally closed in his house, Will you up- 
hold me in wy wickedness, or will you hold 
me up to contempt as a teller of white lies 
and conventional tibs/ I don't think yoa 
will do the latter; so if anything should 
come to your eara, please be a perty to my 
sins, believe me, very truly rm, 

“ OLcaupia Wine. 





*' Viscount 





self to tell a falsehood, and yet she could 
pot explain to Lord Nortonaball's servant | 
what knew right well to be the trath- 
viz., that bis master had taken them with 
intent to murder, the proposed victim | 
being his most innocent and anhappy wife. 
“*He does not,” she replied, and her 





y d. ** How should | 
he?” 
Brown gave vent to a low whistle, and 
ked scared. | 


** Tt is a bad business,” he said, ‘if my 
lord does not know. If he does, of course, 
he'll be carefal what he does with them.” 
“He thinks them sim | 
Claudia said, with a painful dash on ber face | 
which did not escape Brown's penetrating 
eyes, ‘and he doubtless took them to | 
play some trick on others.” | 
** I dare say,” the valet replied, gravely. | 
** My master used to like practical joking. | 
He's been different lately, since be married | 
my lady.” ' 
| 
| 





" 


“* Any joke with those phials would bave 
an ewful ending,” Claudia said, with a sick 
shadder, ‘ You will not failme? You 
will help me to find them if you can?" 
“Iwill do my atmost—you may rely 
upon that. I am glad you have honored | 
me with your confidence in the matter. I 
sball not be working in the dark now, as it | 
were. 

There was s meaning ia his tone that 
Clandia strove to ignore, and she tried to 
answer carelessly. 
“IT shall feel more comfortable now I 
know I have your aid,” she said, ‘‘ and I 
think and hope that with it 1 may prevent 
mischief. And now I have something else 
to ask you,” she went on, assuming a gay-— 
ety she did not feel, though her cheek still 
kept its painfal flash. 

“Name it, madame; you have only to 
command me.” 

“I bave a plot against your master. 
Lord Wedderburn and I have laid « wager, | 
and we want your help to win it.” } 
i As bow ;” } 





need 
Mademoiselle Claudia will take no barm at 
our bands.” | 
None, indeed, for the pale face did not | 
light up into the faintest semblance of a | 
smile, nor the languid eyes brighten in the | 
shghtest degree at the sight of the flowers | 
be laid before ber. j 
Claudia simply said that Lord Norton- | 
shall was very kind, and laid the bouquet | 
and the note aside without further com- | 
ment. Brown delivered bis master’s com-— 
its, and wished to know if Made-| 
moiselle Claudia were well. 
** Qaite, thank you.” | 
She paused after her reply, feeling very 
much to know how to - 4. she 
wan to say to this valet, who might, 
after all, be completely a creature of his 
masters, and betray ber. | 
**None the worse for yesterday evening, | 
Lord Nortonshall bade him say he 7 
aunt t, thank you. You knew | was 
oe?" a 
“I opaet, after a pause. 
“I went there to try and find 
something I bad Al ad 


! 





“In this wise: for this past week or | 
two Lord Nortonshall bas seemed chary of | 
admitting any one to his house, especially | 
to the newly-fitted rooms.” 

** He bas had some strong reasons, | be- 
lieve.” 

** Of course—that's jast it. Now, Lord 
Wedderburn and myself declared jast 
night that we would find an entrance when 
he expected it. Can yon get as a 
key to that jealonsly-guarded Hiuebeard s 
chamber ?” 

The far-seeing valet was not deceived 
by ber airy manuer. He saw the trem- 
bling band and eager eye which accow- 
panied her requests, and knew they were 
prow. pted by some deeper motive than ap- 
peared on the s 

**My Lord Wedderbarn's in it, is he?” 
be said to himself. ‘* What's it all aboat, 
I wonder? What can they want a key of 
my lady's rooms for? There'll be a jolly 
row if they are there. However, 
that’s no business of mine. If I do it I'll 
manage not to appear in it. It is difficult 
to get entrance to that staircase, made- | 








op See low and besitating as she utter. | “wy 


Wedderburn, VPolyphemus 
Clab.” 


Lively enough to read, but written with 
what pain only Claudia herself knew. 

Lord Wedderburn happened to be at his 
club, and her messenger was bidden to 


“What does she wean?” his lordship 
said té himself, when be had read the note. 
“1 don't believe she has made any merry 
wager about Nortonshall in any way. She 


| means me to think so, and the words she 


has written are lively enongh, but the 
writing is tremulous, and, as I live, here 
in the trace of atear. All's not so bright 
as it seems, poor girl, in her life, that's 
certain. Hack her up in her story —of 
course I will, even if it were a fib. So here 


He aat down and scribbled a note, which 
relieved Clandia’s mind not a little when 
her messenger retarved with it. 


“Potrruemis, Wednenday. 
“My Deak Mouce. Cravpta—Do what 
you like with my name; I am sure it conld 
not be in better keeping. It in qnite safe 
with you. If I chance to see Nortonshall 


and am accused of anything in which you | 


get at the bottom of the mystery he sew | 


it to him, and thcow herself upon his | 


strange man. A few formal inquiries in 
the first few days of bix iliness wore all 
that were ever made about him; and buat 
for Frank he would have had no one near 
him bat a bired nurse a good sort of 
women in her way, with nothing of the 
Mra. Gamp about *, but utterly devoid 
of sympathy or feeling in her ministre 
| Honma, 

| Many ae long boar did the young men 
spend in the darkened room, striving to 
comfort and soothe the safferer, who tossed 
| and moaned and mattered through all the 
weary time in a most distressing way. 

| He talked of all sorts of places and 


| people 
| startled 
| Dame. 
| “Alma Bouverie,” he said, in the sharp, 
shrill tone of fever, *‘ she hae the cross. 
;Leaw it! It was he who stayed Jasper 
| Gloseon's hand’ Let him look to it from 
| this hour.” 
| He puzzled much over this incomprehen- 
_aible speech, but could make nothing of it. 
ed that he did not know any- 
| thing t the cross, or if he did had 
only beard it casualiy mentioned ; so the 


to a servant—to tell him | wife, if you have one, either inthe present | words told bim nothing at all. They 
ted his master of having | or the future, may wear it without ablash. touched no chord of memory or know- 
evil intent—and | It is neither a stage jewel nor the price of | 


 ~ which could guide him to any clue, 
found bimeeif thinking wore of Alma 
than the sick man after he had heard her 
name, and longing with an uncontrollable 
aptiety to see ber. 
Wan she woll-treated in that far-awa 
castle, or did ber husband's servanta fol. 
|} low ber husband's example, and heap all 
sorta of indignities on her head? He need 
have been ander no apprehension had he 
known the truth. ‘Ine servants one and 
all took their oue from the housekeeper, 
and treated ber with unvarying respect 
and attention. 

Indeed, she felt happier there than she 
had done for many months. ‘The «niet and 
repose, and the absence of all agitati 





events, soothed and relieved ber, an 
though she continued sad and 
ber strength, which had sadly f her 


through all she had undergone, began 
slowly to retarn. It was with a feoling of 
terror, therefore, that she heard of Lord 
Nortonshall's orders, not addreased to ber, 
bat to the r, that she should be 
in readiness to return to town on a certain 
day which he named. Mra. Jones gave 
the letter to her with tears in ber eyes, for 
she was beginning to love her gentle young 
a) very dearly. , 

‘Il am very sorry, my ,” mhe said ; 
‘I did hope you were oing to atay here 
till the bright weather came. 

“1 hoped so too,’ she replied, with a 
quivering lip. ‘‘I was learning to be 
happy here with you.” 

‘i am glad to heer you say that, my 
lady. You are very kind.” 

“It is who have been kind. I think 
I should have died bat for you, and now I 
am to goaway. If I go, I shall nover see 


you again.” 

“Ob, yes, my lady, you will. In the 
autumn, if we are spared. My lord will 
come to Nortonaball then; he is always 


here in autumn.” 

** He may be, bat I shall not.” 

“g yoa will, my lady. My lord 
will have got over his anger and suspicion 
by that time, and we shall have you back 
again as blithe and happy as the little 
birds that sing in the trees yonder.” 

** I shall not be with bim if he comes-- 
he will have got rid of me by that time. 
Oh, Mrs. Jones, is he not ornel never to 
send me a line—only orders as though I 
wore a chiki or a slave?” 

“Yon will have a letter by the next 
post, no doubt,” the old woman said, 
though in her heart she know that none 
would come. “ My lord was baay, maybe, 
and only had time to write this one to. 
day.’ 

* Baay!” 

Alma's fair face darkened with a look of 
intense soorn. 

** Yea, dawdling abont with her. I never 
thought I should be jealous of my hus- 
band, Heaven knows; but I can't help it.” 

** It is very nataral, my lady; bat I hope 
there is no cause.” 

“There is—-bitter cause. All London 
rings with the w wtory. An actrens, 
too—a painted, bold-faced thing. It is 
hard to be supplanted by such a one as 
that.” 

**It is bard, my lade; buat there'll come 
an end to it, never fear. A man may go 
astray almost past repentance; bat if Be 
has a true and honest wife, there comes a 
time when be turns back to ber in sorrow 
and sbame for his past wickedness. My 
lord will know his wife's truth some day, 
and all the painted Delilahs in the weal 
will be nothing to bim then.” 

“No,” said Alma, deapairingly, ‘‘ no 
such day will ever come tome. He be- 
lieves me guilty of faithliessness to him 
and my marriage vows, and not even an 
angel's tongue could make him feel the 
troth. Ob, it was a orne, ornel letter he 
sent to you—a hard, cornell, cold letter!" 

Ho it waa, considering my Lord Norton- 
shall had wriuen it concerning the wife 
he had sworn at the altar to love and 
cherish. He must have stadied bow cnt 
ting be could make it to his unhappy wife. 


** Carlton-terrace, Dee, “th, i> —. 
**Mavam—I desire you will be so good 
as to see that all is prepared for Lady Nor 





tonshall to retarn to town on the 14th inst, 
I purpose spending (Christmas at my town 


are implicated, I shail declare myself your | reyidence, and I wixt Ler ladyship to join 


accomplice on the spot, knowing well that | 1.6 there. 
I can get into no mischief through you. I | 


hear this morning that Lady N. returns to 
tewn almost immediatety. I cannot think 
what Nortonshall means by the way he 

on. 


this morning, believe we, faithfully yours, 
* Waepomnnt un, 
“ Mdlle. Claudia Wynne, Bayswater.” 





Hoping you are none the worse | 
to-day for our late, or, rather, early honrs | 


Brown will be at Nortoushall 
to attend her on her journey, alau her 
maid, who bas my orders for her conduct, 
aud every instraction for ber ladyship's 
comfort. You will please pay every at- 
tention to apy requests her ladyship may 
make, so far as they are in accordance 
with the wishes [ expressed to you before 


her arrival in Yorkshire. 


** Nokronsu ans. 


| es 7 : ” 
“He is very kind and good,” Clandia | **Mrs. Jones, Nortonshall Castle, Yorks. 


| said to herself, on reading his note, “and |* ‘It is hard and crael to you, my lady,’ 


be thinks | am in fan with my Lord Nor-| the housekeeper said, when her mistress 


tonshall. Ob, if I dare tell any one but 
poor Frank Vavasour the truth! Bat I 
dare not—I must not. | must work my 
way and bear my burden alone.” 

A week passed siowly by after this, 
seeming interminable to Claudia, who, but 
for the ry excit t of ber buai- 
ness, would have fallen ill of sbeer anxiety 
and suspense, and there came no word 
from Brown that be had discovered her | 
phials, or could give her the key. } 

At Cariton-terrace all was ready for Lady 
Nortonshall's retarn to town, and a mes- 
senger had been despatched to Yorkshire | 
to be in readiness. 

Austin Bertram still lay insensible on bis 
sick bed, ever mizing io bis ravings the 
two names which had so startled Francis 
Vavasour as he sat beside him, telling 
many & terrible story of crime and wrony 
iaw he seemed to have been an actor, 
bat giving no clue to the whereabouts of 
the man he so constantly spoke of, or in- 
deed affording any indwation whether Le 
was alive or dead. 

Frank watched him very kindly and 
carefaliy—not alone from the desire which | 
possessed him to find out all there was to | 
be told about Jasper Glosson, bat from | 
pity for his forlorn and desolate position. 

He seemed to have no 





had read the letter a second time ; * bat I 
dare say my lord means it wel!. He is very 
anxious for your comfort.” 


** Very anxious that the world shall think 
no. Ob, Mra. Jones, I dread to go more | 


than | can tell you. 
with me?” 

* I wish I could, my !ady.” 

* Ob, don't you think he wonld let you? 
We must Lave a housekeeper in london, 
you know, and he has wnoch faith in you. [ 
shall feel safer with you near me. You 
would not let them kill me, would you 7” 

“Hush, my dear- bash! Don't talk 


Can you not come 


| like that.” 


‘“*That in what they mean to do, you 
know,” Alma said, wildly. “Who's to 
know bow they do it’ There'll be a grand 
funeral and plenty of sham grief, and then 
hell be free--free, Hat he sha'n't. I'll 
come back from the next world and make 
his life such a barden that bell lay it 
down in desperation | 

** My lady, my lady, don't, I beg of you 
—yon terrify me,” the bonsekeeper said, 
for Alma had risen from her seat, and was 
pacing the room with flashing eyes and 
wild gestares. ‘‘No harm will come to 
you; yoa will be as safe there as here.” 

* Yoa, with yoa with me. Oh, do write 


friends, this | and ask if you may come tov. He will take | retorted, indignantly 


. and ones the young man was) 
by hearing Lady Nortonshalls | 


| and dnenna at once 


noe notice of me, bat he might of yon. 
Promise me you will try and get leave.” 
| “Twill, my dear -I will,” seid the old 
lady 

She would have done anything to bel) 
her mistress, and the writing of a letter, 
and to her master too, was about an for 
midable and d recable « task an any 
she could have i 


CHAPTER XX\XIX 


LORD NORTONSHAL! BEVEA!A MIS GRORET. 


Vet 10! net 1 he Dhownd 


ole 


Nor stam thal whiter akin of hers than enow, 
Ad @mowth as monumental @almster, 
Vet «he meet die, ee 


| It was with no small misgiving that Mre 
| Jones had anffered herself to be persuaded 
| to write, and it was a very timid little let. 

ter that she sent to ber master in London. 
| Bhe hombly i to be allowed to aoc- 
company her lady up to town, alleging as 
a reason Alma's delicacy of health and 
spirita, and hinting that it was necessary 
she sbould have some one abont her whom 
abe know, in the anstrung condition of ber 
nervea, 

“And I de hope my lord won't be 

ry,” she said, as she folded it up. 
**Dve only said what I felt waa my duty, 
my lady. It is not fit for to go to the 
town honse pee alone. You may not like 
the maid he t« going to send either.” 

** T nha'n't if she is bia choosing,” Alma 
aaid, bitterly, ‘Don't be afraid, Mra. 
Jones, Lord Nortonaball won't be ry 
with you--or, at any rate, he won't visit it 
on you, I shall hear of it, no doubt, but 
it won't > Nothing will fy to 
me long when once be me into his 
bands in that dreary Lon house.” 

Lord Nortonshal!l was greatly amused by 
the housekeeper's quaint little epiatle. 

“Bo my lady is nervous, is she!” he 
anid to bhimaelf, with an evil amile, when 
he had read it. ‘1 shouldn't wonder. 
I'm afraid she'll have to put up with her 
nervonsness until I oure her. Thinks 
she shoald have sume one with ber that 
she knows, does she! She's @ good old 
soul, is Jones, bat she won't suit my Lon- 
don establishment. No, no; she wuat 
stay in Yorkshire, my lady's nerves not- 
withstanding.” 

He snulled wickedly to himself as be sat 
down to his writing-table and indited a 
very polite note. 


“ Oaacton Taanaon, Deo, 11, 1% —. 

**Mapam—-lam favored with yours of 
thie morning, and beg to aay in reply that 
my arrangements are already made, and 
will not permit of my having more than 
one housekeeper in town, and as | am 
already provided with a very excellent 
and efficient person in that capacity, I 
mant decline your servicos here. As to 
your attending upon Lady Nortonshall, 
that is entirely oat of the question, an the 
maid I have engaged for her ia in every 
respect suitable. have to thank you for 
the personal attendance which I hear you 
have bestowed apon her ladyship while in 
Yerksbize, whi must have materially 
added to your duties and responsibilities. 
Conaidering all this, and my own arranye- 
monta for town, I think the care of the 
castle and the housebold there quite safi- 
cient responsibility for you ; and her lady- 
ship, Lam sure, will see the good sense of 
what I have arranged. You will please, 
therefore, not encourage her in any of her 
extravagant notions, and believe me, with 
muoh gratitade for your kind intentions, 
yours, * Norronsmans, 

** Mra. Jones, Nortonshall, Yorkshire.” 

“Anda very proper head-of-the family 
sort of a letter it ia," bis lordship said, 
when be had finished it. ‘* The dear old 
lady ought to have it framed and glazed. - 
it will stop her coming prying here, and 
that's all I want.” 

“IT knew it was no ase,” said Alma, de- 
spondingly, when she read ber husband's 
anawer; **he would to nothing that 
he thought would make me ver or 
better, I shall go away and «ie all alone in 
London, without a friend near me, or any 
one to speak a kind word to me, or waste 
a moment's thought off me or my wretohed 
fate.’ 

Mra. Jones tried to calm her fears, but 
it wan no use, She was not to be comfort 
ed or roused in her depression, and only 
begged to be left alone. 

** Don't say any more about it,” she 
urged; ‘leave me alone; don't talk to me 








were talking about, and leave me alone, 
can't you ”* 

“ What I was talking sbout—oh, how 
Rrown took down the Gne new medam 
from Londen ‘hall we send st t to 
long Acre and bave one bailt A - for 
you? said be, and she founced out of the 
coach house as if she'd been a duchess in- 
stead of a lady s maid.” 

“he's more like « mistress than « 
maid,” said another of the girls, * aad 
we're to oall her * Miss.’ She's a nast 
stuok-ap thing, that's what she is; and 
pity my lady, that I do, having te have her 
alwoat her.’ 

** My lady's to be pitied for more than 
that,” the coachman said. ‘I shall never 
forget her, poor thing, when I brought 
her from the station. As to this new wo 
=, langham - Miss Langham, forsooth ' 


“Will thank you all to let her same 
alone,” said the voice of the person in nes 


tion, who bad come in ved. ‘. 
here to attend oa L ortonshal!, net to 
be disonssed in the servants’ hal).” 





“ior tts eeneeaiehenme 
ber | ‘* ashe . 
‘My lady will do this, my wil do 
that,” she would affirm in a confident man- 








quence, 

On the evening in question he shut him. 
self into hia stady, or the room he called 
—_— name, and Brown beard him fam- 

ng and staggering about, bat having no 
motive for entering he left him alone. 
Presently, however, had occasion to go 
to hia master for some last i 
about bis journey. 

Ile knooked at the door, but receiving 
no reply, he softly opened it, and went in. 
Lord Nortonshall was seated before the 

cabinet, with papers and various ar. 

clea atrewed about him. He was talking 

to himeelf, and turning over something 
whioh lay before him. 

irown started, and then stood atill, 
listening involuntarily, for the voice was 
terribly like a madman's, as the voice of 
an ited drunkard’s always ia, Lord 





--T only get more terrified as each t 
passes, Only another day, and then my 
jailers will come and fetch me.” 

Don't aay jailers, dear lady --attend 
ants. My lord may have found some nive 
woman that you will like for your maid, 
Let ns hope so, at any rate.” 

‘* he will be none the lows my jailer. 
Don't talk any more about it, dear Mra. 
Jones. He sure my fate in decided an far 
an it lies in Lord Nortonshall's power to fix 
anything. The woman, whoever she ia, 
will be his faithfal tool, Say no more 
about it--you bave done all you coald do 
for me." 

Bo Mra. Jones waa fain to be silent, and 
busy herself abont her lady's packing, and 
in dye time Brown and his companion ar 
rived. 





The new lady'+-maid was a smart, bat 
ling person, all finery and bounce, with a 
volauble tongne, and a sharp, uncaring ex. | 
yression of face, who took posseasion of 
bor silent mistress from the moment of 
her entering the house. The housekeeper | 
was completely ousted from any attend 
ance on I.ady Nortonahall, the self-powened 
dameel constituting herself ber gnurdian 


Her name wan ype she informed | 
the servants" Mine Langham”—and nhe | 
managed to impress the servants with a 
great idea of her consequence, and to 
make them thoronghly dislike her before | 
she had been many winntes tn the bonse. | 

“She ain't mach acoonnt,” the ovach 
man said, when the servants’ hall was in 
fall evening conclave ; *‘ said the carriage 
wasn't what she'd been accustomed to, | 
seeing an the ramble wasn't padded to | 
her liking. Hrown, he tvok her down a 
pen he was showing her over the place, 
he was.” 

“Mr. Rrown-—coachman!” said « pert 


| looking, pretty girl, one of the hoasemaids, } 


to whom the valet wasthe bright partioalar 
star of her existence. * He always expecta 
us to cal! bim Mr. brown.” | 
**Does he? Well, he'll have to expect a 
long time before I shall twist my moath | 
into mistering him. I'm as good a man as 





| maybe. 


a valet any dey, and I'd rather a deal 
handle my horwes than apend my life | 


| fiddle faddling over my master's clothes | 
| and nicknacks, let alone doing all hia dirty 


work. 
“Bat Mr. Brown doesn't do any dirty | 


| work,” said the girl, interpreting the words 
| literally 


* Ob, no, of conrse not'’ the man re- 
torted, sarcastically. ‘‘ Mr. Brown's hands 
are very clean, they are’ Here's his very 
good health, and yours, too, my dear— and 
don't yon go hankering after what you 
can't have, or your pretty little hands won't 
keep quite so white as they are now, 
You can't tonch pitch and not be 
defiled, you know. 

“I don't know what yon mean,” the girl 
“ Stica to what you 


Nortonahall spoke low and hurriedly; and 
the valet could see the gleam of sowething 
bright ander his band. 

“The day after to-morrow'” he said. 
“Only a few short hours, and then, my 
lady, you are mine again- mine to do what 
I please with; my property, my wife! 
And I will do what I please—this or this!" 

Brown drew a step nearer, and saw « 
glittering, slender r, and beside it 
Olaudia's mniasing phials. He was unheard, 
and his master wont mambling on 

“Not thin! No bloodshed! My lady 
must die a natnral death, Ha! ha' a 
natoral death! There shall be weepers 
and wailers, priests and mourners at my 
luly's faneral, and then, Clandia, for you 


and liberty!" 
CHAPTER XL 
FANPER GLOBKON, 
Yor thie was my long vielon’s dreadiul «tress, 
Sud wien | waked my trouble wae uel joe 
Mond, 

Brown made a slight involantary move 
ment in the silence that anoceeded his mas 
ters wild words, and Lort Nortonshall 


mterted aud tarned round, 

The sight of his valet standing behind 
him, cold and silent, sobered him on the 
instant, and with a mutterod exeeration he 
hastily closed the lid of the cabinet and 
turned flercely on him 

** What the deuce are yon doing here? 
he asked 

** Notbing, my lord.” 

Browns face was impenetrable in its 


expression, and his voice waa quite calm, 
** How long have you been there ’" 
**T have only this moment come in, my 
lord.” 


‘“*And what do you want now you are 
here ?" 

‘Your ordera for to morrow, if your 
lordship pleases." 


“IT don't please. I don't believe you 


have only just come in. I believe you 
came listening spying.” 
**{ndeed, my lord, I had no sach 


thonght 

™ fren your face belies you,” Lord Nor 
tonshall said, fleroely. Aud indeed brown's 
paloness aud confusion might well bave 
passed for conscious gnilt. * Wiat did 
you see, or hear, or fancy ?--for that would 
be the right word, after all ” 

* My lord, I saw and heard nothing, and 
fancied less, replied the valet, with the 
same UomoVed manner. 

**Nothing' You know I was not—well, 
as Lought to be. yoa had no basiness to 
come in without knocking in that way.” 

“IT did knock, my lord -I knocked 
twice,” Brown replied. “1 knew yoar 
lordship was, as you say, not quite yoar- 
self, and to that fact [ attribated your not 
hearing me. I only took the lberty of 
coming ta after waiting some time.” 
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“And you beard nothing oe bothing 
om your eclemn oeth ’ 

“On my soleme cath, my lord, 1 beard 
pothing but your voice Jou were talking 
to yourself, and looking et something at 
was none of my business to sce whet 

“ Certeinly oot 1 war fone of ' 
business, It woald be herd if | co Bet 
he privete sometimes Now, shout your 
joarney You are all ready for 4! 

“ Quite, my lord.” 

* And you thoroughly en-lerstand what 
yes are te dol” - 

“ Thareaghly, my 

“ Thee ‘oat, and dant bother me 
any more ry 

Very good, my lord 

Breen feed and went bie wey, leering 
bic master in more perplesity than be 
chow to edmit. He net |eon so over. 
eome with the liquor bad taben a pot 
to potice the expression on bie servant + 
face. and be felt proportionately enraged 
one wish | could be certain bow much 
he beard, or what be sew, he anid to him 
eolf. “Lknow! was talking. My ae 
rae oe gloom eat pot b iah bole te | 
en extre and ” 
ts ated = po oy puting 
of anyth» ve 

Hie | ‘aah mf tab Iivown bed 
made « deal of what be bad beard 
and econ, and before he went northward 
dispatched « little note to Claudia 

*Uarlton terrace, Dee | ?tb, i* 

*Mapewomeus — 1, to prom ine, 
I hasten to let you know all [ have found 
out. Lord Nortopshell hae the phiale I 
sew them in bie hand lest night , and from 
the circumstances ander which I found 
them ont, | cannot help thinking that their 
being in thie bouse bodes no good. Can 
pot you Invent some meansof getting them 
beck? With regard to the key of the 
locked up rooma, I have pot yet snoceeded 
in getting one, and | almost fear it will be 
tenpenstble My lord seems to have some 
my one from 
e 





powertal motive in keepin 
going in end oat through joor at the 
end of the roome p i for ber lady 
ship. May I respectfully beg that you will 
destroy this pote, and believe me, your 
obedient servant, J. aows 
** Madile Claodia Wynne, leyewater” | 
Clandia pot the note away with a heavy 
heart; it was plain that Hrown could do- 
pe | more. Bhe most coat Leth bot 
hey from her admirer herself, and 


aprious to see the lady shout whom there | 


and | 


Mer bosbeand was always by her aide | 
vinitors came, of she drove out | 
polite and courtevas outwarily, bet there | 
SUS OF ens who 08 ache onay Hem Ge | 
wee not | 

right, that there was something under that | 
t peace that the world did not see. 

wo Christmas drew on the time of 

* peace and will to men” - the time | 
when the « sang over the menger of | 


the Hevioar of the World. the time that | 
marked the dawning of « new era upon | 
reat 


earth, and brought © giad tidings of « 
joy” to « benighted people. 
The season was unusually stormy 


snow 


moring, and bandling « lithe saucepan as 
deftly as «© women 

' Leappose it was the ordinary jamble 
of deliriees fancies -all the balls and par 
ties of the eeesun, all the incidents of town 
life, and the names and faces of my 
friends jambled together in one hideous 
bightmare eb! 

** Well, yea, that and other things mized 
op with & Ie fact, you & good 
deal on one thing, Hertram, and made me 
pot « little curtous op the sal ject 

* And whet may that ent ject be 

“The whereabouts of « certain man 
nemed J t Glomeon.” 

“(reat von 

For bie life Austin Hertram ooald not 
have the exclamation. lle 
would have given worlds to have recalled 
it, bat 1t was too late. Francie Vavasour 
bed heard it, and hed seen the terrible 
pallor which came over Bertram's face a* 
he ottered it 


“ What is it?” be said, coming te bis 


The secretary grew pele and red by 
turns Denial woold be useless, bo one 
bat bimeelf aod bis employer bad secess to 
the eefe; yet be could not anewer 

*' Hpeat,” thondered Matthewson. “ You 
have «tolen them for some purpose of your 
own. Kestore them instantly, or by —" 

Mberwins impulse was to spring apes 
Matthewson, overpower bim, and then es- 
cape with the documenta. but there were 
too many difficulties in the way of that. 

For e moment be stood irresolate, cower- 
ing before the blezing eyes of his superior, 
and then he withdrew the packet from his 
bosom, not without a mattered despairing 
imprecation as be did so. 

** Treachery |" cried Mattheweon. “* What 
is the meaning of this, Bherwin? Oct with 
the trath, or | will wring it from you. I 
have already received intimation of your 
possible anfaithfulness now | am assured 
of it indeed.’ 

Sherwin was in all 
cally, the weaker man 


save physi- 
His first bellige. 
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some mirsculous way sbe bad been saved. ply and in a tone that reached the ears of 
The danger was not yet over, for the the dying man— 


said. ‘‘ Bo you will do all that they require 
you to, with the assurance that « timely 
interreption will save you from the fate 
they have marked oat for you.” 

“How did Belmont Matthewson dis- 
cover thet I was bere?” asked the lady. 
“* Did Jay Marbary inform him ’” 

* Not he; be gave his chief to under 
stand that your whereabouts was known, 
bat that be hed not yet suceseded in ob- 
taining posession of your person. / gave 
Belmont Matthewson the information. I | 
revealed to him Mar! ‘s treachery, and 
suggested that it be best to have 
thie proposed marriage ceremony per- 
formed in this city. All with an object. 
as you will soon discover, Mra. Rowland.” | 

“I trast you wholly,” she said, with | 

fervor. ) 

“And now,” be continued, “ you must | 
show yourself to Helmont Matthewson, or 
be may suspect that | too am treacherous. | 
Meet him quietly; tacitly assent to all he 

be brave, and your trials will | 
soon be ended.” 


side. “ Are you worse!” rent impulse faded, and then he wilted in 
“A little, I am weak and giddy still, the presence of the angered Matthewson She was conducted to the parior below, 
and the room seems to whirl round with like « torn weed in an A oun. and there she once more the dreaded 
“ Make « clean breast of it,” ded Bel t Matth and his despised and | 


me, that's all.” 

“(b, I thoaght it was the name I men 
tioned. Can you tell me anything sboat 
thet man’ 

* Jasper Gloason? No!” said Mr. Her 
tram, speaking, a« it seemed, with an of 
fort. “I have not heard his name for 
years pot since I went out to India.” 





his employer. ‘Not a word craving my 
leniency antil I bave beard all.” 
Thus sternly commanded, Hherwin be- 


wan 

“Its a plot of Marbary's; be wanted 
me to take the papers and bring them to 
him.” 


** Bat you knew him ence!’ "The villain! What use has he for 
A little.” them ?" 

* Not intimately ? **He intends to marry the lady, sir,— | 
* No.” Mrs. Kowland, and of course —" 


** It ia wery odd, then. 

** It te odd that bis name sboald come 
into my bead efter all these years. What 
did I say about him’ 

* Weill, you accused him of many crimes 

murder among the rest, and you made 
Clendia and myself very antious to fad 
him, if be ie alive.” 

** Claudia r” 

“Yea” 

“ What dose she want with him ?” 

** He did ber parents great wrong years 


| ago, and committed a crime of which she 


holds the proof. I fancy be will find amall 
mercy at her hands if ever be should tara 


m. I don't think be ever will tarn ap.” 


| matter 


“Why? Men do reappear after yoars | 


and years of absence, and at the most un 
ex and apacoountable times.” 


* 1 don't think this one will, I fancy be | 


in dead =I have beard bim speak of this 
girl's mother, Maddalina Wynne. She was 


® very beautiful women, anda fine singer.” | 


** | de not believe be is dead, Bertram. 
‘And why not? What earthly reaso: 
can you have for thinking he is alive, when 


him till I raved of him in the fever!” | it hot for Jay Marbury. Iam going to | ing face of Jasper Gray. 

“1 do not know-« fancy, « presenti. | I’hiladelphia immediately. Will you go| ‘‘ And whom do you wed?" continued the 
ment, oall it what you like, that I shall | with we —or shall I—” hireling. 
meet him some day, Hertram. I believe He paused and looked some terrible| ‘* Heatrice, daughter of Janette Ashley | 
that man to have the murderer of | meaning, for the face of the tary y, 4 d, late of Alabama.” 
poor Mr. Bouverie ” | @rew even whiter, and his ashen lipsim.| ‘* And you know her to be?” 
(Te be eontinwrd on our meet, Commenced mm No.8) plored - | “I do.” ~ 
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lay thick upon the ground, and the weather | 
was intenecly ool Cleadia waa doing 
To an ectrese in her position | 
fomimic season ie « holiday, and 
ful for the reat, she secluded herself 
at home as much as possible, and waited | 
to see what turn events would take. (Of SUERWIN ® FArLUeR, 
lord Nortonshall she saw but little; but The wonderful escape of Harry Lester 
one of two passionate notes assured ber from the prison in which Belmont Mat. 
she war vot forgotten, and hinted atafu | thewson had confined him, and from which 
tare of love and happiness for them both he had believed that by no possibility be 
Avstio ertram was slowly recovering, | could escape, chagrined 
the wreck of his former self, but eubtie, | chief of the junto, bat did not dismay him. 
crafty, and wicked as ever, Almost his | His securities against arrest and exposure 
firet conscious words were to inquire what 
had passed inring bie insensibility, what | able to circumvent all attempts of the law 
he had said, Ao, Ao or of individuals to bring bim to justioe. He 
The nurse told bim *' Nothing,” and, in: | langbed at jastioe, for had he not where 
deed, ae far as she was concerned, 1 was | with to purchase judges and juries? And 
pething, for not ome werd of the sick did he not know that judges and jaries 
mans ravings hed any meaning for ber | had been and could again be purchased ' 
nar “Tl am as safe as Tweed,” be replied , 


avTHos oF “eT Leomns Love,” “navans 
woop,” ‘exaLa, THE soowT,” “ae 
wee avan, Bre 


ihe 
CHAPTER XAVIL 





Austin Hertram was pot satiefied with | 
ber assertion, end as secon as be was able for himeclf'” 
to bear conversation he put the same, 
question to Frank Vavasour, who still the power of his great contemporary in 
watted on him with friendly aaniduity | villainy was threatened and hk i by 

They were in the sick man's sitting. | the 
room, where he had once mised a friendly | overthrown. 

lass of brandy and water for bie young The thought of Tweed's success and im- 
tiend, and it had cost the invalid not «| munity from molestation led Matthewson 
little resolation to bear the esertion of on to further reflections 
being dreamed and brought down te the * Lalmost regret now that I did not ao. 
sofa lle wee fearfully white and thin, and | cept 
the thick beard be always wore made his him how he has prospered! 
white, hollow face more hollow still in ap | hardly « breath against bim as yet! 
pearance. Even in his delirium be had re 











| bie beard removed, and they were obliged first believed , but the prise is also greater. 
| te content themeelves with cutting itshort, 1 will persevere. 
| mo that it might not inoommode him as he | caped, 
| teased and rolled about in his feverish | closures. A month of silence will perhaps 
I bave 


It was growing pow 


lemag nib ge. ain, | serve to yaiet all suspicions. 


te | bY Your own acoount you never beard of | 


jand you will soon see the ambitions | (ray. “I object to further proceed. 
j scheme of Jay Marbury demolished for. ings.” 


| escape from me, Nherwin--you know me | tonnded father of the groom expectant. 


| 


| send no telegraphic mensages to Marbury, | im a rage, and with a sudden fear of 


| 
| 


and alarmed the | 


} 
| 


were so great that he believed himself fully | 


‘and behold what A; has done and ia doing | 


Vain fool! he knew pot that even then | 


j 


noles of right, and was svon to be | power of her ry lover was speed- 


| 


| 


my friend's invitation te join with | waitin 
hee And | her. 
Bat | only briefly. 
| wy Own enterprise prom ines as well, thongh | that no barm should come to her, bat 
sisted all their «forte to make bim have | | confess that it is more dificult than | at | when sbe asked to be allowed to give no- 


Young Lester has es | 
vat he can make no fatal dis | to grant her that favor. 


} 
| 


| apd be was copgratulating bimeelf on managed well, | cap wait for results. In | 


having kept it from any profane touch of | the meantime | will abeent myself from 
repor public places, and give my undivided at 
A fellow looks «neh an awfnl guy with | tention to the matter of securing the Day 


hie beard «ff, he said to Prank, after a 


earvey of his hirente adornments in the | 


looking glass, “‘eapecially after hes had 
such « thicket as mine. Im glad you 
wernt each Goths as to shave me 

“It was no feult of ours,” he replied, 
laughing “ We wade various attempts, 
bat you grew so tremendously obetrep 


estate. Marbury et any moment may send 
me notice of the recovery of the person of 


| Keatrioe, and then the business will be) 


| quiekly Gpishbed. ’ 
It most bere be stated that although 


| bribe his secretary to procnre those im- 


| Ceol Parnell was of course aware that Mra. | 
| force you into an immediate union with from the apartment, giving his whole care 


Rowland was in the power of Jay Marbury, 
| he had not revealed that important fact to 


erous at the least toneh upon your chin | Helmont Matthewson, partly because he 


“Of course be wants the proofs of ber | 
right to the estate. Egad! a pretty plot, 
indeed! I did not think Marbary capable 
of qaite such «a daring game. He has 
found the lady, then, I take it?” 

* Yea, air,” trembled Sherwin. 

“And told a coool lie to me about the 
1 see through itall. Sherwin, I | 
trusted you , why didn't you trast me?" 

The reproach was not intended to be 
affecting, but only suggestive of the re- | 
ward Matthewson would have given to ob- 
tain an earlier knowledge of Jay Marbury's | 
doable dealing. | 

“ I—1 thought the game was about all in 
Marbury's hande—he had the lady, a,” | 

faltered the secretary. 

*‘And you chose the winning side, as | 
ou supposed it to be. It would have been | 
vetter for you to have stayed with me. 
You re a fool, Sherwin, and shall suffer for | 
being ope. Kat about Mra. Howland now— | 

whore is she /" 

** In Philadelphia, sir.” | 

* Of course; the street and number,” | 
seid Matthewson, impatiently. 

They were given, and taken down. | 

“And now, Sherwin, I intend to make 





loathly son. | 

The latter was simply an object of dis- | 
gust. A cancerous eruption disfigared his | 
featares, and his anintellectual counte- 
nance wore no expression save that of 
gross and sinfal passion. His bearing was 
unmanly end listless, as if all spirit and | 
life bad left him, except that of mere ani- | 
mal vitality. 

Yet to this fallen and corrupted being 
this fair lady was to be bound ' 

She shaddered with irrepressible disgust 
as she forced herself to take the clammy 
hand he extended her. | 

Belmont Matthewson said but little. He 
tietiasl to A e ted lw ae it no- 
thing had happened and as if nothing was 
about to happen. 

In an bour from the time of bis arrival 
at the house, every arrangement had 








been com for the infamous ocere- 
mony, and the little party assembled in 
the parlor. 


Pale, faltering, and almost fearing that 
the dreadful mockery would be mitted | 
to go too far, poor Mra. Routend cteed ep | 
to await the iseue of events. Her only sup 
port was the presence of her mysterious 
friend, Jasper Giray, who watched ber with 
encouraging eyes, and had whispered in 
her ear a final word of reassurance. 

The solemn farce proceeded. 

* Do you take woman to be your 
wife?” asked the unworthy minister of the 
charch. 

“I do,” replied Kimball Matthewson, 
with his lack-lustre eyes fixed not upon 
his expeoted bride, but drawn, it seemed, 
by magnetic inflaence to the fierce watcb- 





“Spare me! spare me! I will go with | 
you, and stake my life on the correctness 
of the information | bave given you as to 
the street and namber do you doubt me | 
there ’” 

‘No; prepare yourself for the trip. I) 
will take my son with me to Philadelpbia, | 


ever. I do pot think you will attempt to | 
two well for that; bat I can't pardon your | 
offence. Henceforth you shall serve me | 
without my confidence. You won't like | 
that. Let us go now; I will see that you | 


apprizivg bim 

** lve no thonght of that, air,” faltered | 
the craven.“ 1-—1-.” | 

‘You are my faithfal secretary again, 
you would say, interrupted Matthewson, 
contemptucusly. Then he remarked men- 
tally--‘* How well it is that I have never 
trusted any man with my most important 
secrets. Theres nothing like a reserve of 
contidence. We're all rascala!-—all ras- 
big ones and little ones. How I 
despise the little ones! and those hypo- 
erites who won't admit that they «re ras- 
cals! Ho! for Philadelphia now! Mar. | 
bury, you re a clever sconndrel, but I in- | 
tend to crush you.” 





| 


we 
CHAPTER XXVIII. | 

FOILED, 

The very hour that Jessie Dale in the 


ing apparently to a crisis was also 
approaching in the fate of ber friend, Mrs. 
Rowland. 

Mr. Gray had not intruded upon Mra. 
Rowlands society during the days of 
that followed his interview with 
e had seen her bat once, and then 
He had again aesured her 





tice to her frienda, the ales, of her safety 
if not of ber wheresbouts, be had refused | 


** Wait, wait,’ be aaid, ‘‘as / am wait- 
ing, and all will be well.” ! 

And abe could but trast him. 

One afternoon he came to her very much | 
excited. 

**Helmont Matthewson and his son are 


‘And by safficient a?” 

** By sofficient proof,” he . 

Turning to Mra. Rowland, the minister 
asked — 

**Do you take this man to be your hus- | 
band ?" 

“Stay!” cried the hot voice of Jasper 


**On what grounds?” demanded the as- 


‘On the ground, first, that this is a 


engine that carried ber was stil] moving 
with fearfal swiftness, and there might be 
only 


| stop the great, Creatare that was 
her away! Like an inspiration 
came thoaght, *' To start the engine I 


** It can be noth more. I 
Senette, bat che diedena ogee ee 
“She did not die,” 
Matthewson with vehemence. eee 
“* Bhe did, and it was well abe did.” said 
Stowell Dale, solemnly. *“ Poor Janette! 
She fell from ber A 
** Janette Dale was a wronged but not « 


She suited i ne declared the dying man. 


P demented Bere ee ot 
Moet 


The speed of the locomotive soon began sister ?” demanded Stowell D. 


heavy for her little hand to 


HEE 
re 


f 
Bhe did 


i 
gF 
af 
¢ 

Fr 

4 

Hl 


explanation of her 
to bear how it was 
from death. She 
and conveyed to 
weeks she lay 
affection of the ee ee & by the 
trying excitement of that rnoon s ad- 
ventare. 

When she was herself . 


that it was the telegraph 
those in charge of the express train to get 


it on to the other track. A had 
been instantly sent to the station Ge low, 


r the express, 
to shift at once to the 


Another message 
followed, ordering the engineer of the ex- 
press train to’ detach his locomotive and 
hasten up the road, halt, alight and open 
a switeb, which would throw the ranaway 
~~ on to a side track connecting with 
a branch road, where no other trains 
would be met. The switch could not be 


that 
was tenderly cared for, 
ber 


leap. 
fence, and it seemed as if every bone 
in his body had been broken. Before he 
was interred, great efforta were made to 
discover who and what he really was, but 
excepting the information Sto Dale 
gave, nothing was revealed 

Jeasie, after 





Jeasie looked longingly at fiercely. 


“I know much of her, and semething of 
iter, sir.” 
's face took a pallor. 
“8B first of her,” he cried ; *‘ of my 
daughter. Ob, til me—aessure me that she 


into m , with her a bean. 


bringing 
tifal infant which I suspected was 
own, and which she sube. t ast Ses 


' 





she had been saved | ledged she had stolen from one bearing 


your bame, - 

“It was my ohild—my Jeasie,” inter. 
cuted Dae Be lg 

‘ory you have 
must know now.” =! 

* You shall know. The child bad 
apon her clothing the same~" ema 
> ene it to Day, intending to 

eep the one as companion 
infant [ had abducted.” ” sales 

** And she was lost afterward? On the 

a. te = al 
qu r. eagerly. 

** Bo I believed.” , 

“Thank God !" ejaculated Stowell Dale, 
“that I know beyond all doubt that my 
daughter was restored to me. Oh, I be- 
lieved it ; but what joy to know it surely !” 

“‘And your daughter and the wife of 
Winter Rowland are cousins,” continued 


Matthewson. 
** Impossible,” said Mr. Dale. ‘ Poor 


the other. 


** Yea ; bat you did not see her erhumed. 
It was not death, but its simulation that 
was upon her.” 

“You wander, I fear.” 

“My brain is as clear as ever it was. 
She was buried in the old cemetery at 
Gaston, was she not?” 

* She was.” 

** Let that grave be opened ; it will be 
found to contain not a vestige of human 
remains,” 


** This is a startling story, Belmont Mat- 


th 





pleasing, om h not less ng. To 
ascertain w they were we will retrogress 
to the period immediately ling the 
balking of Belmont Matthewson's villain- 





CHAPTER XXX. 


OONCLUSION, 


“It ia, but a true one. Examine the 
papers I leave you ; all will be plain to you 
nso. Teor cissee, Rnowing thes bee feast 
regar as disgraced and 
to be dead to them. py ote Bee 
mine was ber lover, and for reasons suffi- 
cient to him, helped her to carry out the 
A. ‘yi to 


of 





Kimball Matthewson was dead ; Bel t 
weon was dying. That frightful 
could not be in time 

to save life, but he lingered for days 
ere he departed to the land of shadows. 
His health, though he would not admit it, 
even to himself, had been failing before, 
and it was not the blow alone that he had 
received that caused his death, bat the sud- 
den unnerving of his system, long wrought 
up to an intense strain. For Belmont 
Metth had leh A and ) and 
jotted as few men are capable of doing. 
is wicked ambition to himself of 











most foul and iniq p 
which this lady pleadingly objects.” 
** Silence,” cried Belmont Matthewson 


treachery. 
cluded.” 
**T object on farther grounds,” p 


** Let the ceremony be con- 


istad 


lions, caring not ty, what unholy means 
he obtained them, filled and fevered his 
whole being. He had his eye on two ob- 


ption. Ihave no farther strep 
® 

“Poor Janette!” murmured Stowell 
Dale, deeply moved, yet hardly ——— 
that he was not in the mazes of some wil 
dream. 

Re) ry Matth 
his end. 

**Have you no revelations to make in 
regard to the designs of the junto of which 
you were a member?” asked Mr. Dale 
after an interval of silence. 

** None at all,” be said in a tone low but 
firm. ‘I will not even betray those who 
have betrayed me. Bat I will tell you that 
my death at this period will cause the total 
failure of the conspiracy in which we were 

d. I was the leader in that wicked- 





m was evidently near 





jecte—-the plundering of an opulent rail- 
road corporation by obtaining the control 
of the management, and the acquisition of 
an i private estate, which he was to 





Jasper Gray. ‘* The hasband of this lady 
in atall living.” 

Mis Rowland started at these words as 
if a shock from a galvanic battery had been 
administered to her. 

‘Traitor! it is false!” cried Belmont 


atthewson. 

** It ia not false. Behold! I am he!” 

The heavy disguising beard, the false 
eyebrows and the gray wig were torn off. 
And there in his avenging aspect, stood 
the lost husband of BKeatrice Rowland. 

** Oh, my God !" she exclaimed in swoon- 
ing joy, and fell to the floor. 

A panic seized the conspirators. They 
felt that this was not all. 

Nor was it. 

The front-door of the house suddenly 
opened to admit a party of arrest. 

Belmont Matthewson beard the tread of 


secure by the marriage of his imbecile son 
with qe = But now he was 
dying. awe ing from his 

and leo bed ae behd an Etewen. _ 

Pitisble and appalling condition ! 

He endeavored in his last hours to make 
some atonement for his many sina. Ao- 
knowledgment of Beatrice Rowland's real 
parentage had already been made in the 
P of wit He surrendered, 
as indeed he could not avoid doing, the 
valuable evid of this, and of her 

t to the fortune in question. He 

mniy confessed that he had abducted 
her from her parents while she was an in- 
fant, in revenge for an injary done him by 
her father—an injury, however, which he 
admitted was deserved. Later, Mr. Day, 
the father of Beatrice, died, and his 
widow, through him, inherited a claim toa 











coming feet, and knew what it foreboded. 

“You vile traitor!" be cried, drawing a 
weapon and levelling it at Winter Kow- 
land; *‘ you bave betreyed asall. Die!" 
He discharged the , but in his blind, 
hurrying fary he missed his aim, and the 
ball entered the brain of his own son. 

Armed men rushed into the room. 

“I will not be taken alive!” oried the 
maddened villain, drawing a second pistol. 
** Winter Kowland knows enough to hang 
me, and I'll die here.” 

He endeavored to single out Mr. Row- 
land for his victim. But a crashing blow 


| was delivered upon his head by one of the 


oftticers who had entered the room, end 
with a groan he sank to the floor, while 


from bis lips rushed a red tide that came | 


| and sadden interest. 


here,” he said, ‘‘ and he declares that you not from the wound he had received, but 
shall wed Kimball thie very boar. He has | from a blood-vessel that be in his mad ex- 
discovered that Jay Marbury attempted to oit t t i 





had rap , 
We pass over the scene of confasion that 
rtant papers, and fearing that he may | followed. 
~ his bold upon you, bas determined to | Winter Rowland bore bis rescued wife 


his son.” to her, knowing that the officers would at- | 


Mra. Rowiand grew sick with fear as she 








that the doctors orders with reapect to 
that wil lerneas of hair you wear bad to be 
disobeyed.” 

“Aud very properly too, It seems instinct 
left me some small sense of propriety after 
all, though | was ‘off my heed, as the old 
women say loa see I know fall well 


hed regard for solemn promises he had heard these startling tidings 


wade to the former not to acquaint the 
latter with it, and partly because he did 
' pot wish to balk Marbury im hie design of 
marrying the lady , for Cecil thongbt that 
his confederate was really interested in the 
lovely widow, and being in love himself, 


what the beard does forme Im apasse- bad great consideration for him on that 
bielovking chap et present bat shave acoount “A fellow-feeli makes us 
mea, and I sink at once fer Lelow medioori. | d kind.” Therefore Marbary's do. 





ty im the scale of good looks | trust my 
good sense stood my friend in another re. 
spect, and bridled my tonges. Did I talk 
much in my delirium’ The nurse says | 
said nothing bat 1 know that's a lie Tre 
seen delirium too often not to know.” 

“ Well, you talked, of course bat 

“ Bet ! New, be a friend, and tell 
me what | talked aboot. I don't mean all 
the wild, disjointed rubbish that « fellow 
reps op with bot did I say anything you 
could put together and make sense of ! 

* You said wery little that any one could 
make sense of yOa are stronger Il) 
tell you all you did aay.” 

“Ne, sow tell me now 
reasons than 


; ive more 
ean give you for wanting 
1 et tah 


to know what when I lay yonder 
Did I mock of myself in my deli 
rine 


oe . that I beard ~ 

The fates be thanked for that,” be 
murmured to himeelf. 

Frank Vavasoar did not bear the words, 
bor see the «ipreasion of relief om bis face 
as be spoke 
prepariog some delicate meas for the sick 
BOP, Whvde sppetite required oo: stant be 


He was baay over the fire, | 


| pltoity had not been exposed to his superior 
~ 


| Sherwin, the secretary of Matthewson, | 


| stall adbered to his intention to play into 
Marbury's handa, and had already ‘* sight. 

| ed the precious documenta at the ab». 

| straction of them had not yet been effected. 


He be. a 





| design into partial ts 
| Posseasion of the papers, 
| eecaped with them, bat to assure himself 
| that 


But one morning Sherwin carried bis | 
and could have 


the case really was as Marbary had | 


| Tepresented it, he eagaged in a careful ox 
; @mination of them, thinking to re 
| them if they did not support the 


facta. 
, |p this work be was surprised by Mat. , 
| theweon, who unexpectedly reta to his 


‘house to examine one of the o-* 
Sherwin bed taken from the enle. ie. 
covering the loss, Matthewson grew in. 
stanly suspicious. 

The pitiable confusion of his secretary 
confirmed his belief that Sherwin was ap 
to miachief. 

“Where are the nema eiiting to 
the Day estate, Sherwin’ he demanded, 
sternly 


** Courage,” spoke Mr yf “IT am 
yet able to protect you. But I want you 
to play « part—a part necessary to the 
complete overthrow of these villains. Let | 
meerplain. You are to be united to this 
worthiess young man- who is nothing bat 
atool in bie father’s hands—nt as Keb. 
trice Kowland, but as the daughter of 
Janette Ashley Day, and proofs of your 
being that tadivideal are to be offered 








outrage, 
through with, and woald 
asa reality. Sach is their plan, bat I in- 
tend to balk them. Do you trast me, Mrs. 
Rowland '” 


bis gray bashy brows Mr 
to wake their disovn fiare 8 certainty,” be 


tend to all elae. 
Leaving affairs in this situation, we re- 
turn to learn the fate of Jeasie Dale. 
CHAPTER X\XIX. 
THE CRISIA, 


What horrors were crowded into those, 


awfal moments in which Jessie awaited, as 
abe supposed, the death-crash of the op- 


“ho Ge o , the 
ae no escape? no a 
doom lhe aplenty L. 


large estate, which after long litigation sbe 
succeeded in making good. Then it was 


| that Belmont Matthewson, learning this, 
| conceived the idea— Mra. Day dying soon 


after Ler triumph in the courts—of ob- 


| taining practical control of the estate. He 


knew how to manage such an enterprise, 
if he had not been defeated by Winter 

d he woald y have sucveed- 
This mach B t Matth m had 
confessed, when be chanced to hear the 
name of Stowell Dale mentioned by one at 
his bedside. 

**Dale! Dale!" he exclaimed, in strang 
“The name is not a 
It was jer name before she 








** Whose name?” questioned Winter 
Rowland, for he was in the room, having 
remained to hear Matthewson's confession. 

**The name of the wife of Elmer Day, 
mother of Beatrice. She-had a Brother 


Stowell and a Sister ‘ 
Winter Kowland was y interested 





ness, and with my fall the plot dis- 
solves. Ellis Lester need not fear for his 
life now. It was I who set traps of death 
for him, because he stood Tike a lion 
in my way. But he —I bave 
wrought my own ruin, bat not his. God 
have mercy on me, if mercy there can be 
for such as I. You, Mr. Rowland, I have 
wronged most, for I sought to make it ap- 
pear to you that your faithful wife was 
false to you—I songht to have slain by 
an assassin's blade. Bat you have proved 
her truth and turned the tables against 
me. Once more I ask you to forgive me.” 

** I do,” said Winter Rowland, solemnly ; 
** bat God's favor is at this moment more 
to you than mine.” 

" -rattle sounded in the throat 
of the wretched man, and soon all was 
over. 

Leaving the corpse to be attended to by 
others, Stowell Dale and his companion 
left the scene of death. 

In the presence of his wife and her 
friends, Mr. Rowland that evening told 
the full story of his tion from her— 
the cause of it—his r-doubte—hbis an- 

—and his finally succeasfal eff orts 
to assure himself of her innocence and 
weber by Ad LT her 

—for learned of a m 
= early ys 

He had at first, under Belmont Mat 
thewson's cun isrep tati be- 
lieved her wholly unworthy. 
po peo that both had been wronged 

made to think each other false. 

assassination, when he 
returned to ascertain the facts in this re 
lation, startled him into the conviction 
that it was desirable for some powerfal 
reason to have him removed. Resolved to 
assure himself of the whole trath of the 
in disguise to work 
himeelf into the favor of the chief of the 
secret junto, and then watched and waited 
until he discovered all. 

Belmont Matthewson believed him dead, 








His beloved wife was even at that t 


with the Dales, whom she had at once ap. | 82d thus his work was rendered easier. 


prized of her rescue and whereabouts, and 


He tested, as we know, his wife's feith, 





of the blissful fact that her lost husband | 80d found her nobly true. He learned the 


wae found. 


They had sent for her to come im- | tin the proofs ere he revealed bi 


mediately to their house, which she did, 
giad to escape from the scene of the late 
y. Bat when she arrived at Mr. 
Dale's, it was to tind the conductor and 
his sister greatly distressed on account of 
Jeanie, who jast been conveyed home 
after ber thrilling escape from death on 
the rail. 
Aunt Mary was almost beside hersel 
with excitement. 


— 


_ would never find peace again ; the alarm- 


ing events of the past few weeks ap- 
peared not to have yet reached their cul- 


mination. 








mother of Keatrice was a Dale, be sent at 
once for Stowell, with a curious feeling 
that now something new was to be re- 


The conductor, as be was, 
managed to respond in person to Mr. Row- 
land's request 


b and sister the names of 
souumitaabome dan ol Can 
thie be only a carious 


Mr. Dale seemed agitated, bat said in re- 


| facts of her parentage, but desired to ob- 
bimsel 





f to 
her. 

He kept watch over her while she was 
& prisoner, ready at any moment to save 
her from danger, but patiently waiting 
until all he sought was gained. 

When the recital was ended, he once 
more pat the question — 

“Can you ve me, Beatrice, for the 
Greedful doubts I held toward you? How 
could I think you untrue !” 

And the loving look she gave 
him was sufficient answer. 





We have little more to add. 
Jessie recovered and learned to her joy 
of Mrs. Rowland, and the 


of the presence 
strange but happy fact that the lady was 
| of near kin to 


ber. 

“Belmont Matthewson deceived me in 
many ways,” said Mrs. Rowland. “Why 
he ted that the infant called Jessie 
Day— yourself, dear Jessie—was my sister, 
I do not know. But I believed him—the 
resemblance a are of her bore to me 
seemed irresiati 


y to confirm it. Bat that 
is explained now. There isa tie of blood 
between us, and a tie of Jove still stronger. 

The warm white arms of Jessie were 
eg) tenn a _— 

- more than sister,” whispe eanie. 
“Ob, how happy I am—you and Harry 
ay me, when—when / was Aappy be 
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“ Oh, Joba,” 








As for Stowell Dale, only Heaven knows 
how deep and holy was the gratitude his | 
heart contained as be looked upon his world, 
child. with bo secret sickening doubt longer | 
that she was euch. A tender glory of con- 
teut shone in bis face, revealing in a mes- 
sure bis perfect joy 


should iike to be an actress! 





All that B t Matth bad stated and be grand and beautiful, and triawphant 
was found to be trae. Janette Dale bed | everywhere.” 
indeed lived years after ber su death, A faint smile flickered over the young 
had gone to the South the man’s lips. 


wife of a man of weeith end high position. “I never dreamed you bed such an am- 


against her relatives, 
and so in her after- rity and pn a 
ness bed not soveniad Rereeif to 

Her early ao A, was a sad and painted | 

one, and after the necessary facts wore | 

roven, bat little was ever said of her. | 

errors of ber youth were forgotten, | 

and gentle sil 

her, save when the later 4 brighter | 
events of her life were mentioned. 

Winter Rowland and his lovely wife | 
established themselves in bis Virginia | 
home, where they still live in the enjoy- 
ment of a happiness whose perfection 
more than makes amends for their past | 


way 


atone bound. You will need money, and 
who should help you bat me, who love you 
eo? I sell the farm— 

“Ob, no, no!” she cried, sobbing out- 
right, for his ber 
* You shall not do that. The dear old 
farm for which you have worked so bard!" 

“*T don't value it, now,” be said, sadly. 

* You mast not sell it. 
take one dollar of your money.” 

“You will not even let me help you 
Oh, Kitty, Kitty!" 





triala. With their immense wealth they, ‘Not in that way, John. Don't look at 
do « continual work of private and public | me so reproschfully. rapeget tiny 2 
benevolence. | and foolish in wishing to away at all. 

Jeanie and Harry were married jast one | But I'm tired of this ata barren life I | 


year after (heir 
in a princely home, but find their best | | & farm-bouse forever, I couldn't '” 
bappiness, pot in laxury, show and eplen- | John Trevor understood now the great 
dor, bat in the pure and simple love they | longing and wistfulness he had often necn 
bear each other. | in her eyes, but could never before rightly 
Lacy, the quadroon, and her mute has- interpret. 
band are servants in the housebold of Mr. “My poor darling,” said this honest, 
and Mrs. Rowland. tender-hearted fellow. “‘Dont think I! 
Manton Edwards and Lizsie Allen are | blame you. It isn't your fault that you do | 
married, and Hetty Gandy isn't. Jack | not love me; or that you are sick of this | 
Clayton bas been in jail thie many «| monotonous life. You never bad a pleasant | 
month, and therefore cvuldn't well keep | home here, and I've seen it all along. Bat 
his promise even if he had intended to. I thought you would be happier, when I 
Jay Marbury was never heard of after | could take yon to one of my own where 
his re from Philadelphia, bat is | you would be mistress.” 
probably engaged in some new villainy |" Kitty! wae called a sharp, rasping 
elsewhere, sooner or later to reap its con- | voice, and a gaunt figure appeared at that 
seq aences. moment in the low rway of the farm- 
Conductor Dale and bis sister still live | house, and stood peering down the 
in Philadelphia, though their home now, ‘I must * aaid the girl. “ Grand- 
lacks Jessie's bright presence, save when | mother is ing me.” 
she flite in from her own home, as ae ** Good-bye, Kitty.” John leaned closer 
often does. to her, and took ber two vege hands 
Her father, after her marriage, was pre- | in both his own, and leat Rimmed her 


vailed upon to give up his position on the | cheek. ‘* (ood-bye. 
road —though atili loves the rail, and Then he slowly swung on his Boel, and | 
can hardly content himself at times away | was 


gone 
Kitty looked after him a moment, and 
then hastened up the path toward the 
house, feeling very sick and miserable, 
and wondering why she was not happier 
now it was all over, and John understood 
her ambitious plans for the future. 

** He is the only person who ever really 
loved me,” she thonght. * It was hard to 

at him away—barder than I would have 
Prhieved,” and tears stood in her pretty 
brown eyes. 

** Oh, Kitty, where have you been idling 
now?” was Mrs. Graham's greeting, in a 
verted tone of voice. ‘* Theres the ironing 
to be done, and the shelled for din- 
ner, and the milk to be skimmed. I never 
saw soch a good-for-nothing obild.” 


from it. But his new happiness keeps 
down the old troubling spirit of unrest. 
Jeanie ia a sort of railroad enthusiast, as 
she may well be pardoned for being, since 
her young life bas been so fall of exvite- 
ment associated with the rail; but she 
never bears the whistle of a locomotive 
without an involantary shudder, as she is 
reminded of that dreadfal ride that came so 
near being ber last. Bat that was an inci- 
dent apart from eommon experience. She 
has no prejudice ageinat the —- system, 
but surveys its devel 
tion, even if temporary checks a come. 
As for the great Pennsylvania Company 
itself, long may it prosper. Long will it 
prosper if able and honest men retain its 











management. And that the triamph of vil “It's nothing bot work, work, work. 
lainy, however powerful and well-planned, | from morning till night,” muttered Kitty, 
is not always certain, we think our story | discontentedly. 


** Work!" screamed Mra. (jraham, bob- 
bing her grizzled bead — ** What 
else were you — into world for? 
I'd be ash in if I were you, 
Kitty May.” 


has shown. 

Condactor Dale bas no fear of new plota | 
against the great corporation—of none at 
least that promise success; and in concla 
sion we will say that be laughed at the 

great panic, so far as it related to the | 
Poanaptventa, and bought stock at the 
falling prices when even stout hearts stood 
aghast. 





wax it was, for nestness was the devil that 
Mra. Graham, and lifted one of 
the hot flats from the atove. 

“I wish Iwere dead, and in the grave 
with my mother,” she murmured, un- 
consciously thinking aload. 
| Mrs. Graham canght the words. Her 
| sharp, thin face grew white as chalk, and 


THE END. 


{We shall begin shortly a new serial story by 
Burr Thornbary, entitied “ Hanp Times; on, Tue 
Keat Vicetims of Tee Pann, A Tate or THER 
WiInrer oF 1878 4.") 


: —oo she sunk into the nearest chair. There 
KITTY’S AMBITION. rr a7ec age one wild wet sigh 


| abe bad come wandering home through 
| the wind and wet, with little Kitty in her 
. jarme. Mrs. Graham had received the 

By the great unwieldy gate that led into | child. But she drove away the mother— 
a garden made glorious by little elee than | her own daughter. There was a bard 
cabbage. heads, blood. red beets, and sweet- in this woman's heart, and it was 
smelling herbs, stood Kitty May, with ber like stone during that dreadful time. 
two dimpled elbows resting on the railing, Hash!" she said now, catching her 
and her soft-brown eyes looking far away | breath sharply, and looking with wide 
to the purple hills that crowned the dis- | open eyes at Kitty. ‘‘ Who told you that 
tance—yet seeing nothing. your mother was dead ’" 

Across the fence, so to where she ** Nobody,” was the answer. ‘‘ She must 
stood, that Kitty might have d her | be, or she would not stay away so long. 
pretty, slender hand on his shoulder, lean- | Don't you believe she is dead, gual. 
ed Jobn Trevor, a tall, straight, handsome | mother?” 
young fellow, brown and brawny as a Her- “‘Bhe might better be dead,” was the 
cules. stern response. ‘‘ Now go to your work, 

He was looking straight into Kitty's | child.” 
face, and talking very fast. Kitty obeyed—she was not inclined to be 

* You mast have known, this long while, | rebellious very often. But her thoughts 
what I was thinking about, Kitty dear,” | would rnn upon her mother and John, and 
he said, in a voice that sbook a little, in | tears blurred her brown eyes almost oon- 
spite of himself. ‘‘ Bat I couldn't speak | tinuously. 
until I bad a home to which I could take At last, just as she was patting the iron- 


BY RETT WINWOOD. 











ou, That time has come. I paid the | ing-board away, a quick step erashed -~ 
ast dollar on the farm last night, and now | gravel of the path outside, and 

it te mine, all mine—and yours, my dar: | tossed in a folded paper though the open | 

ling, if you will only say the word, and | door. 


come to be its mistress.” ** What is it?” asked Mra. Graham, for | 
Words and tone must bave thrilled Kitty | Kitty had picked the 
through and through, for she trembled, A sudden flash 


and the pretty pink flush quite died out of cheeks, and her eyes began to sparkle. 

her cheeks ; but she turned away. on Ob, grandmother!” abe cried ont, 
** Don't, don't,” she murmured, pite- ‘there's going to be a real play in the 

ously. village to morrow night--‘The Lady of 
** You are not angry?” Lyons.’ How beautifal it must be. I've 
**No, John. Bat—it pains me to hear longed all my life to see a play, and now 


if I could only—" 

She stopped short. Mra, Grabam had 
turned such a ghastly face upon ber, that 
she was fairly startled. 

“A play!’ she hiesed. “‘I wish the 
earth would swallow the whole villainous 
crowd, Give me that bill, Kitty. Now 
don't you ever let me hear that word from 
your lips again. 

She thrust the programme into the fire, 
and stalked away somewhat unsteadily. 

But the demon, temptation, had entered 
Kitty's breast. It was now or never, she 
felt. Perhaps this troupe would take ber 
along with them, and teach ber their art. 
It must be so pleasant, travelling from 
place to place-—the wild, bustling life 
she had often dreamed about! At any 
rate, she must see the play, and learn a 


you talk like that. I--I am so sorry. But, 
forgive me, I don't think I could ever be 
your wife.” 

The young man started, and even his lips 
grew white. He had been so sure of her 
love—so sure it would be his bleased pri- 
vilege to make the sum of her earthly 
happiness, that this disappointment came 
like a shock. 

“Why, Kitty,” he faltered, ‘‘I never 
dreamed but that you cared for me, and 
would be as happy, when I was able to 
claim you, an I should be.” 

“I know,” she said, with a sob in ber 
voice. ‘But I never meant to deceive 
you, John. Indeed, I may not bave read 
my own heart until to-night. I am very 
wicked and ungrateful—you ought to des- 
pise me, and I'm sure you will, only, dear 








John, don't quite hate me, plesse, for what | little better what it was like. 
I bave made you suffer; I couldn't bear She worked very hard all the next day. 
that. I want we shoald be true Bat when everything was done, and Mra. 
friends forever and ever. But I shouldn't Graham bad sool her fall, Kitty —_ 
be heppy as your wife.” into her attic chamber, and d 
** Not happy r he spate, bloe-sprigged muslin that was ber ew 
He loo indeed he was. She a little money, and tak that, 


He could aa cntenstend this notion of 
Kitty's, He was a big, strong, healthy 
fellow, with a will to dare apythirg for 
her sake. And he loved her to distraction. 
How, then, could she help being Lappy 


and a few trinkets, she watched ber 
‘and slipped down-stairs, and out of the 
front door, while her grandmother stil! 
lingered in the kitchen. 
** The Lady of Lyons” was to be played 


with him ? ina lerge, empty barn, at the outskirts of 
“No,” she said. ‘I'm sick, beart-sick the village. Kitty crept in, when the 
of this life. I couldn't go on leading it all crowd about the door was thickest, and 


my days—the same endless round from 
sunrise till sunset, day after day. I should 
lose my wits. I must see something of the 
world, cake, the great, basy world beyond 
these bills that bem as in. And that could 

never be if I were to marry you." 
He = gazing at her with a dreadfal 
his face that told of pain and 


“Where would you like to go, Kitty?” 
be asked, after a pense. ** What would 
you hke to do?” 


took her seat as near to the extemporized 


 - aa sbe could get. 
e barn filled rapidly, and, bere and by, 
the curtain rose, and the play be. 

To Kitty, it was al! like « bright, | beaati- 
fal, wonderful dream —the ladies with their 
silks and laces, their soft, refined voices 
and sparkling faces ; me men, 
dressed up lke kings and princes, only a 

| deal finer, an it eeemed to her; the coarse 
glare of the foot lights; the sheen of 
| glass jewels and the lastre of cotton vel- 








she cried, her brown eyes 
ap, “above all things else in ms | 
should like to be great and femons, and 
have people clap their bands at me, and 
shower bouquets and jewels upon me and 
I should want to travel from city to city, 


bition, Kitty. Bat you shall have your own 
Creat actresses mast atndy and be 
| traiped— they never spring into greatness 


I could never | 


rat meeting. Teey live | lead bere. I couldn't remain cooped up in | 


Kitty entered the long kitchen, noat as— 


klndied in the ote | 


vet.real diamonds and silk velvet they 
seemed to Kitty--all made ap a picture 
that «aite dazsied and bewildered ber. 

One lady—the Pauline of the play — 
Madame Vane was the name on the pro 
gramme— oar foolish little bervine watch 
ed with feverish eagerness. She was « 
very pretty lady, with a pale, sad face, 
bat Kitty f@ashed and thrilled at every 
word she spoke, at every fash of ber 
glorious eyee 


sea of faces that composed the audience, 
found Kitty s browa orbs turned —- ber 
with something akin to worship in their 
clear depths. 


TOM MOORRN COTTAGE. 


The following letter, recently addressed 
bw the editer of Tux Poet to the * 1 
Day Cily diem,” way prove interesting to 
our Peaders, as abowing the grounds upon 
whieh the name of the poet Moore is con 


nected with the cottage in Fairmount 
Park. | 

Max Eprron—The critic of the Sw aday 
Dh . in a recent notice of the poem of 


* Faire Mount,” says 


“Tt te Ghestreted with views of Belmont, the 
* Mille,” and of the mythical batkding called © Tom 
Moore's Cottage,’ concerning which Mr. DPetersor 
adopts the legend apon the subject, and says of 








countenance, Madame Vane grew as pale * A wanderer, on Bchaylkill's banks be rover, 
as ashes faltered the re- & wy 3 = Owaee - are hy dearly lowed, 
maicder of her role, and when S. curtain sw Pomefng gg Reta) tong 
went down, at the close of the set, a lad | Kili stamis tne catag, outering now and bent, 
| pasbed bis way through the crowd, and | W hete auce the poet sang in eweet content, . 
twwnched Kitty's shoulder | wy mh peace re Co. in cgrthy oy here, 
“y .” , ‘ © humble heart might we te tad it here.’ 
| ae tone @ start ~= her grand - "All thie le 7 pretty; bat it ie pe true, Wf 
> Deters b erred to Te mores pals 
| mother missed ber, and sent this boy to ur “\e stews he orala ere toned thet te whale 
bring her back? No matter. She would etay in Mhiladelphia waa pot more than a werk 


never retarn to the hatefal old farm-house 


on You're the lad. 
** Madame Vane sent me to fetoh you.” 
**Maieme Vane!" 


| The pretty lady wished to see her, then? 


| The hot blood mounted to Kitty's cheeks. 

Bbe felt so glad, so happy. She could 
scarcely wait to be led to her. 

| A moment later, Kitty found herself in a 
| very rough-looking withdrawal room, par- 
titioned off from one en of the stage by | 
& few old blankets, Madame Vane sat 
upon a box, over which « quilt had been | 
thrown. She was white and trembling. 

| “I'm glad you sent for me, dear 


madame,” o Kitty, suddenly grown | 
| bold; and she knelt lovingly at i 


| Vane's feet. ‘I should have come to you 
| of my own accord, when the play was 
| over. 

** Why wonld you have come, my child ?” 
| queatione:| the woman, faintly. 
| ** Because 1 am longing to be an actreas, | 
| too, and because — because —you looked! so 
= #o good, I was sure you would help 


x Madame Vane started, and a faint color 
asbed ber 

**Poor child,” she said. ‘‘ Do not be 
dazzled by all thie tinsel and false show. 
It in not an easy life—it might be a fatal 
one for you.” 

** 1 am not afraid,” said Kitty, boldly. 

There was a moment's silence. How 
earnestly Madame Vane was looking at her ! 
How she trembled! What could it all 
mean / 

** My dear,” said madame, 
am interested in you already. 
tell me your name ’" 

* Kitty May!” 

There was a little ory, a gasp, and the 
next instant Madame Vane had folded her 
in her arms, and was covering ber face 
with kisses and tears. 

Before the girl had recovered from her 
surprise at this unex od embrace, the 
call-boy was shouting for Pauline. The 
curtain was op again. 

Madame Vane rose hastily, and brushed 


presently, ‘I 
Will you not 





the tears from her eyes. ‘Stay hore, 
Kitty,’ she whispered, ‘‘I must see you 


again.” 

She went away, and Kitty sat very still 
where she had left her, faint, curious, 
| pleased yet frightened, and all in a tumult 
| of excitement. 

ces there was a doll, crashing 

eam lowed instantly by a shriek, 

| and the load roar of many voices. Kitty 

started impulsively to her feet. Then 

came an instant of awfal suspense, and 

by and by the rough curtains were thrust 

aside, and two men bore in Madame Vane, 
crushed, bleeding, almost senselens. 

| With a wild moan, Kitty rushed toward 


4 


said one of the men. “A 
I think she has 


or. 

** Hash,” 
beam fell, and strack her. 
fainted.’ 

He was wrong. After a moment or ‘wo, 
Madame Vane put ont one of her poor, 
bruised hands and drew Kitty toward ber. 

** My darling,” she whispered, ‘I have 
something to say to you. Hat send for 
your grandmotber, first. Send somebody 
who iw sure to fetch her.” 

Kitty went away, very much puzzled. 
Bhe soop found a man she knew, who 
volanteered to bring Mra. Graham without 
loss of time. 

The dotor came, and anxious faces ban 
about Madame Vane. Kitty found hernelf 
thrust anceremoriously to one side. But 
she remained very «aiet antil Mra. Gra- 


ham made her a oe. 
Kitty bad not Eelieved she would come ; 


but there she was, pale, grim and stern, | 
but with an anusual tremor about ber lips 
and in ber nerveless fingers. 

‘What's all this?” she said, sharply. 
** And bow dared you ran away, when 





** Hash!” said Kitty, softly. ** The poor 
lady may be dying. Ist us goto ber at 
once. 


** Dying ?” gasped Mra. Graham. 

The bardness went ont of her face, as if 
by magic. There was a softened expres- 
sion upon it, as she bent over the snferer, 
the next instant, with Kitty clinging to 
her hand. 

Bbe took a good look at that sweet, nad | 
countenance, and then a cry broke from | 
her lips. 

“Tlannab ! 

** Mother!’ 

And the two were clasped in each other's 
arms. 

At last Mademe Vane looked up into 
Kitty's wondering face 

* Youn see how it is,” 
woman ix my mother. 
my daughter!” 

Something within Kitty's heart bad told 
her this already. She flang herself down 
beside the sufferer, and her tears fell fast 

“Ob, why have you kept away from me 
all these years?” she moaned. 

“It was my fanit,” ssid Mra. Graham. 
** Like a fool, I drove her from my door, 
because she bad married an actor, and 
gone upon the stage. I wonld not let her 
come nigh you, and she dared not kee 
you with herself. I've been very bard, 
very cruel and selfish. And if she dies, 
her biood will be upon my bead. 


Oh, my danghter '" 


This 


~you are 


ahe said. 
And you 


Bat Madame Vane did not die. Nhe left 
the profession for good, and Mrs. (iraham 
and Kitty nursed her back to health and 
strength 

Mra. Graham was a changed woman 
from that night. No more scoldings, no 
more harsh words, but gentleness, for- 
——— and peace. 

Kitty listened to the story of her 
mothers privations and safferings in the 
stern, gypsy life she had led, and the am 
bition to be an actrees died ont of her 
heart. The quiet, country life she knew, 
even grew sweet to ber, it was so fnil of 
peace, and when John Trevor asked her a 
second time to be his wife, she did not say. 
bim nay. 

This was her mission, and she knew it 
now, for she loved him fondly, after all, 
and love is what makes life precious and 
aweot. 


The story, therefore, that be wae a reeident of this 
cottage, and within tte wells composed the song 
commending 
* Alone by the Sehoayliill a wanderer rowed,’ 
| hae no foundation of fact upon which It can be sue 
tained. Moore coukd pot have heen a resident in 
the cottage, and probably never sag it.” 

In reply to the Dispatoh, I would - 
that certainly the greater part, if not all 
of the quotation, eS andeniably true. It 
| is not av inference from the lines 

that the writer is a believer in the tradi. 
tion that Moore was a ‘' resident” of the 
| Cottage referred to. And neither is the 
| tnot, if fact it be, that the poet did not re. 
| main in Philadelphia longer than a week, 
| a conclusive proof that he did not reside 
for a abort time in the cottage. 

In order that the cottage should have 
an interest derived from its connection 
with the poet, it is not by any means 
necemary that he should have been a 
« Pg of it. If there is reasonable 

round for believing ( that one of the most 
polar of his b was by 
the cottage in «question, that of \teelf 
| would be sufficient to entitle it to the name 
of ** Moore's 

Now we know by various passages in 
Moore's poetry that he had a delightful 
vinit in Philadelphia. For instance, 
age: : 

* And yet, fargive me, oh, you sacred few, 

w hom tate by De laware’ green banke | knew ; 
Whom. known and lov'd (hrowyA many @ soetal eee, 
"Twas bliss to live with, and ‘(wae pau to leave!" 


And we further know frem the same 
source that mach of his time was 
on the banks of the Schoylkill. 
the following 


* Relieve me, Spencer, while | wing'd the hours 
Where Schuylkill undulates through banks of 
flowers; 
Thongh tew the days, the happy eve “1° few, 
So warm with heart, eo rich witb mind they few, 
i my full soul forget tte wish to roam, 
rested there as iu a dream of home! 
And looks | met, like looks | lov'd before, 
And voices, too, which as they trombled o er 
‘The chord of memory found quit many a tone 
OF kindness there in coneord with their own ! 
Ob, we had nights of that communion free, 
That fueh of heart, which I have kuown with thee 
So oft, eo warmly; nigoie of mirth and mind, 
Of whime that taught, and follies that refined !" 





itness 


And again frum another poem 


* Alone by the Schaytkill a wanderer roved, 
And bright were ite fowery benks to bie eye ; 
But tar, very far were the friends that be loved, 
And be gazed on Ite flowery banks with a righ!" 


Take now, in connection with the above, 
the ballad we have alluded to— 


** T knew by the emoke that so gracefully curled 
Above the green clms, that a cottage was near, 


And I eaid, ‘If theres peace to be found in the 
world, 
A beart that was humble might hope for it here.’ 
“It wae noon, and on flowers that languished 
around 
In #tlence reposed the volaptaous hee ; 
Every leat wae at rest, and | heard not a sound 
Hut the woodpecker lapping the hollow beech 
tree. 
* And ‘ Here in thie lone little wood,’ I exclaimed, 
* With a maid who waa lovely to soul and to eve, 
Who could binah when I praised her, and weep if I 
blamed, 


How biest could | live, and how calm could I die! 
* By the shade of yon Sumach, whose red berry 


alps 

In the guaeh of the fountain, how eweet to recline, 
And to know that | righed apen innocent lips, 

Which had never been sighed on by any but 


Add now to the force of the above 
quotations the old tradition that connecta 
the poet with the cottage referred to, and 
jadge whether it does not give us a fair 
ony to infer: either that Moore did re. 
ide for a short time in this cottage; or, 
if he did not reside there, that the ouottage 
had atrock his fancy as he wandered along 
the Sobuylkill, and that it is the veritable 
little home he allnded to in the Lallad. 

In truth, the facta, it seems to me, 
would warrant a mach stronger porticrn/ 
version, for i does not pretend to the 
strict accuracy of history. History must 
take nothing for granted; poetry may 
take much for granted, so that ‘t doen not 
fly in the face of sober and undonbted 
fact. And had I been writing a ne of 
different character, I should probably Lave 
pictured this cottage as the abode of a 
rustic Hebe, whom the poet met on that 








| wolitary ramble of which he writes as fol 


| lows | 
! 
“The stranger le gone — but he will not forge, | 
When at home be eball talk of the toil be hae 
known, | 
Teo tell, with «a sigh, what endearment. Le met, 
As be strayed by the waves of the Sc luuyihill 
| 
welertet 
| 
That be met somebody is evident. ‘That | 


the maid was a resident of this cottage is 
not improbable. And that she, as well ax 
the cottage, suggested the ballad, may be 
fairy inferred from its tenor = | abould 
have assamed, therefore, that the beaut 
fal Puebe dwelt bere, and that she was 
one of those of whom the susceptible poet 
nays 

“* “Twas bliae to 


Bat I think I have said enough to show 
that we bave ample grounds in Moore's 
poetry, and in tradition, to connect his 
name with the Park, and with the outtage 
in question. 

Before conclading, as Tam on the sub 
ject of criticiau, allow me te copy for you 
a couple of verses suggested by another 
criticuam which | happened to hear 


ive with, and ‘twas pain to leave!" 


TWO 

A poet wen! inte the park ; 

‘The river aed trees and the throng 
Of pateiet memories there, 

AU lifted ble soul Inte song 
A dowkey went inte the pore 

gerbe dngy = io { clay: 
Ile paw tc ing, feit thing th a 

Ard be anewere “the bard with « bray, 


I have the honor to be yours, very re 
spectfully, Hi Pernnson. 


—_- =_— 

€@ Perhaps one of the oddest elections 
on record vcenrred at the last gceoeral 
election for members of the General A« 
sembly in Gormany. A certain district 
bad only one legal voter, who walked 
proudly ap to the polls and voted for him 
self, the only eligible member in the din- 
trict. Bat when his name was announced 
aa the elected member, he pompunsly arone 
and said, “ Mesers. Commissioners, I do 
not accept the election'” and walked 
gravely off. 
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© The day when a boy begins to feel 
uneasy at being dependent upon somebody 

ae, ia the day when hie boyhood begins 
to give way to manhood. The day when « 
girl fads somebody on whom she is willing 
to depend, ts that in which she passes from 
girlhood to womanhood, 

€@ Io Baltimore lately Ubarics W. Crone 
committed enicide by ewellowing poison 
I had been a clerk, and wase “ear 
with emberriement by his employer 


warrant for the arrest of Gross had a. ‘ 


| * Uxmooxrn.”—A young lady hed 


couetiod until the victim was completely | 


exbansted. He rose to go away She whie 

an as she accompanied him to the 
joor, “I shall be at home next Randay 

cvesing **fo shall 1," he replied 

the marder of a young woman with whom 

| he was intimate, committed suicide in the 

Auburn, New York, jail on the It instant, 

by cutting bie throat with « razor 

| previous evening he had confeased to the 
jailer that he had been gailty of heving 
| murdered two men, and tried te kill « 
third, previews to committing the crime 
| for whieh be was then awaiting trial It 
| would be an inte tion as to how 
saoh @ man was permitted to havea rasor 
| im bie ell, 

“@ A curious story comes acrom the 
coean of a ahapeless bundle of rags found 
recently in a tree-top in the Seath African 
colony of Natal. It is said to be one of 
the missing balloons which floated out of 
Varia daring the a with a freight of 
letters and orders from the 
Government of Netional Defence to its 
wenerals in the fleld, and of love 
and cheer, of sorrow and complaint from 
the suffering citizens to their friends out- 
side. Natal in aboat jo miles distant 
from Paria, in a therly di 
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AUTUME RAINS. 
BY MIRIAM RAKI 


t rip, rip, © 1) © celire eeend, 
ousmmet 1 yetain, bright end glam ine. 
(vet Ube theetiel meadows dem: ing. 
Bei « elotry storm on 6 wre h-otre eh greeed 


THE 


were, however, so greatly disheartened by 


thie calamity that they gave ap the expe | 


No tetded chemd that may @rifi ewes. | A ecom wes formed in North Care 
Be cetdes beret cf canny eyliemdn. | 
ver, lima for of purchasing lands in 
m+, b+. — | Renteche, ond Reena Gas mode axptaia of 
le ef well armed men who were to ae 
Into cach life game rein meet fail o the quality aad situation of the 
ee es treet in question. The difficulties and 
W th (rad) oun shining shove it a). daagere men encoantered in this 
—-— attempt to penetrate thick cape brakes 
sowe of their namber in abirmiabes with 
- . tho Tadians, hey 60 (at sonehek the Kea. 
tecky. On the river, 
DANIEL BOONE. aE te tort bic they | 
z Roenesboroegh. It 
UBRICE ¥F. EGAN Kentucay, boone bie followers 
> _ amd _ no unfair advantage of ibe Indians, and, 
im the words ot P- ~~ hang 3 
Daniel Boone, the celebrated pioneer. | ‘' if in any part a tates, 
settler of Kentocky, was s l’ennsylvanian ee Se eee right 
by birth. He Gret sew the light in Books | of it wee in Kentucky. 
county, im Februcry, 1735. Hie father, Leaving men to the fort and pre 
Kjuire Hoome, was an Englishman, and the tbe for agricaltaral 
father of eleven obildren, of whom Daniel Paptein went to bis 
“"Rastp tn bin boyhood Seams ant bap donghtsr use tho Gost 
the futare pioneers were 
= was to P white women that ever stood on the banks 





the 
t near Heading. 
The settlers lived in fear of Indian 
saulte, and ehile making wer on the game 
and woodland studies, youne 
Hoone learned things far more valuable 
than book knowledge, of which he gut 
little, He learned self control, self pos. 
jon, prompt for at the moment 
he deemed bimeec!{ most seoure, lithe, wily 
red.ekine might appear from bebind ver 
dant screens and gnarled trunks, Every 
hour of hie woodland life was full of danger 
Hat the danger bad glorious compense 
Hope 
When Daniel was alent cighteen, the 
Koones removed to North Carolina, and 


EF 





& 


PF 
if 
i 








with «i 
Daring the Revolation, 


made him by (Congress, 


this veteran Nimrod. 


loyal to the cause of freedom 
Hoone, although « mateh for 
ber of red men, was not equal to 
quibbles of bie own race. 
imperfect entries and flaws in his title, he 
was deprived of his lands in Kentocky 
Reparation for this loss waa afterward 


bom 
legal 
On acooant of 


in init 


Old age could not yaench the ardor of 


Each year at the 
season, be mani. 





eipbty ois 


ya 


in Kentucky failed to pay the ho- 


of the f der of 





settled ip the northwestern part of that | count 
Mate Here the mighty banter, having | nore due to the y 
thos far escaped serious burt from Indian | tbat State. 


Lullete and arrows, was pierced by a sharper 
dart than any red ehin could send he 
archer was Capid, and the young banter 
married Kebeoos Hryan, whose eyes, tra. 
dition says, were once mistaken by him 
for the soft, bright eyes of a deor, as they 
peered at him from thick foliage. 
Moone found North Carolina an uncon 
genial place of residence. The governors 
were either Heotch of English they fa 
vored their own countrymen Extortionate 


teres, law -feen, Lbish pret an! 





“When loveis kind, 
Haloastle, softly 


in lowe?" 





oficial oppression drove the more inde 


pendent and simple-tliving settlers from if 


the place, and when, in |/+;, John Finley, 
e back woodsman, brought glowing reports | 
of the fertility of Kentucky, which be 
represented as a happy hunting ground, | 
lioone drank in hia words eagerly. His 
sone were now old enough to +t the 
farm, and hie wife Kebeccoa, a thrifty 
metron, waa fully —— to overser 
them. Lquipped for « long and perilous | 
journey inte the wilderness, be and five 
companions set out om the ist of May, 
ii, “im quest of the country called | 
"Kentucky, as he says in bie journal 
They encamped on the banks of the Ked 
liver 

In December, Boone and Mewart, who 


bad gone oat to reconnoltre, reached the | bird-tike i ok whieh made 


main stream of the Kentucky. Twilight 
wae falling The travel weary explorers 


had just reached the brow of a small hill, 


yon hie shoulder as 
laughed a low, content 
which told a tale of qui 
“Of oourse I do, 


BIRDIE THORNDYKE. 


BY ANNE L. FOROCELLE. 


"hammed George 


** Birdie, do you believe 


The girl, who stood jast inside the low 
ate, with her clasped hands resting gee 
he bent over ber, 


ed, chiidiah laugh, 
ot happiness. 
jeorge, she anid, 


‘that ta a foolish qaestion, traly, for I 


believe in you.’ 


Was it her fancy, or did a clond pass over 
the bandeome face above ber / She thought 


wo at Aret, bat the on 


nile which came in 


Map (reads .— 


A demeecl of high 
Hawk-eyes, and light! 
Tiptilted like the 


little wretoh of a pag |" 
Laceus.—"' I am laten: 
it was, and its darling 


SATURDAY 





—and it isn't a hideons little wretob ! 
nosey-posey is tiptilted like the petal of a flower '" 


EVENING POST. 


WITH OUR APOLOGIES TO MR. TENNYSON. 


‘Then that same day there passed into the hal! 


lineage, and a brow 

May blossom, and a cheek of apple-blossom, 
was ber slender nose 
of a flower 


You're not listening to a word, Lizzie! You can think of nothing but that hideous 


It »ras a little duck, 





ting in the shady porch of his boarding- 
place, with his newspapers and « glass 
of lemonade, was horrified and almost 
paralyzed by the sudden appearance of 
an excited and very wet young tleman, 
hatlens and ovat! with a limp little figure 
in bis arma, which, on examination proved 
to be hia daughter Birdie a verita Us- 
dine ip appearance, but, for the time, an- 
conscious of it all. 
That was the way the ac:jaaintance com- 
menoed, and Hirdie, when attired in dry 
raiment, proved to be such a charming little 
ri, that George Halcastie conld not resiat 

temptation to call two or three times 
to inquire if her little adventure had been 
productive of harmful consejaences, and 
after that of calling without any excuse 
whatever. For eight weeks this had gone 
on, and at last the end of the pleasant 
summer had come, all too svon for little 
Hirdie. 

‘It must be good-night and good-bye 
this time,” said George Haloastie, as they 
stood by the gate in the twilight. ‘It bas 








auewer to her words made her disbelieve | 


been a pleasant season here, has it not, 
little one?" 


* Oh, so pleasant'” The sigh whioh ac 


* What a dear little girl it is,” be said, | companied the words told bow mach they 


pinohing her pink cheek softly 


dear little innocent bear 
little soul '” 


“Bach « 
t such a prectons 


Khe looked up at him veg Oy sidewine, 


seem most aptly given 
* Don't laugh at me, 
mean it every bit,” an 


© pet name 


‘ whe sald, ‘for T 
d then, no longer 


and were thinking of weloome rest, when | smiling, he bent and kisved her, 
“1 know you do, littl one, I was not 
making a jest of you or your words, dar 


a pamber of lndiane rushed from the dark 
shade of a thick cane brake. Having re 
cured all the sapplies of the party, the In 
diane forced them into the cane brake 

Hoone » knowledge of Indian character 
now proved of great use to him. With | 
stoteal relf control, he manifested neither 
fear bor uneasiness, and made no atten pt 
to excepe, He must have even deceived | 
his wily captors, for they ret ne wateh on 
their primoners during the pight. They | 
doubtiess intended to adopt them to the 
tribe, Seven days passed Hoone waited, 
watohed and acted his part The Indians 
treated him and bis companions with rude 
hindness To run away after such treat 
ment at their hauds, woald be regarded as 
an offence never tw be forgiven by the sav 
ages but Moone determined to put it to 
the test, and gain or lose bis all 

Ow the seventh night of bis captivity, 
Hoone lay spparently asleep by the blering 
fire. Antiously be watebed until the In 
diane ope by one bad dropped asleep 
When the watebfal eyes of the red skins 
no longer gleamed in the freligbt, Hoone 
awekeued bie companion, Mewart, and in 
a whieper gave his plan. The two secured 
their guns and « few trifling articles, and 
wade their eeoape All night they puorened 
their stealthy way through the forest and | 
tall canes until they reached the place where 
the whole party had encamped Bat the 
camp bal been plar dered 


No trace of 
their assootates was ever discovered 

Boone wea sheent from bis family two 
years, during which time 
neither bread nor salt, bor saw any other 
homan being then his travelling com 


| ing, and would not for the world. 
| go now, the dew in fallir 


ts damp already. Good 
Bo soon 
disappointment 
morrow 
© Probably 
dimappointed if T fail. ¢ 
* Good night, 


*Bhe 


ack and «mile at her 


The sweet 


1 must 
og, and your dren» 
night. 

‘ace showed her 
ll Ll see you to 


Ill not promise, so don't be 


jood night again 


and he was gone, ony 
| goaaine at the turn in the read to loo 


again, and Birdie 


went into the house with a happy heart. 
‘Bo Mr. Haloastie has gone,” said her 

father, laying his paper aside with a little 

sigh of eatia@faction, “‘and we can have a 


qmiet evening together 


Hy the way, Bir. 


die, thin sea air in doing wonders for you, 


you are actually 
we came, indeed, and 


rowing rosy 


lam glad 
it wae lncky our 


getting thie cheap boarding-place out of 


the way of the fashions’ 
* Vea, anaewered Rirc 
has come about very b 
happily indeed 
“And you are sure 
goin 


bles, waent it?” 
lie. ‘* Everything 
appily for us, very 


you won't feel the 


a little aptiounly, ‘after the freedom and 
the pure air bere, are you sare you will not 


pine for it in the city’ 
* Never fear for me, 
do anything of the hit 


wegement 


I am not going to 
nd. And, besides, 


| we have two weeks yet before your en 
commences, 20 we needn't 


worry, end with a merry langh, she went 


“he tasted to the old melodeon which stood on an 


steady lege by the window and opened it 


“Twill play for you if you like 


muta 


panions and the I: cians who bad teken bim = pounds best ip the twilight) and you sball 


prisover At last he returned to North 
Carolina, sold bas farm on the \adhin 
river, and perseaded hie wife and family 
to accompany him to Kentucky 
In Bepten ber, Daniel and his 
brother, Squire, begen their journey to 
war! the unknown wilderness At Powell « 
Valley, throngh which they passed, five 
femtiies and forty armed men joined them 
This accession iporeased both their strength | 
end confidence | 
The following ie a description of their 
primitive npg hppa oy as given 
im Peok’s life of one. The camping 
le Dear some spring of Watercourse , 
temporary shelters are made by placing 


he and listen and go to 
And then, sitting in 
tranelated the language 
into muaic 
‘Two weeks more, 


alee» if you will 
the darkness, she 
of ber happy heart 


meant, ‘I shall see you again / 
** I whall be in New York all winter, and 


| shall certainly find yon, if you will let 





back very muoh, Rirdie? he asked, | 





| time, 


abe had said, but | 
| little.” 


those two weeks passed all too quickly, 


avd at last, before she 


fairly realised it, 


the last night of ber stay in Fairsea came 
Nearly every day of that two weeks hai! 
brought George Haloastie to the litle white 


house on the “1 
times only for a 
oftener for a longer 


Mr. Thorndyke, trde 


Shore Koad,” some- 
‘ew short minates 


e's father, was a! 


ways gled to see the handsome, cordial, 


| cheerfal young fellow 


, and Birdie, she 


poles in « sloping position, with one er:! | was aby and quiet always, but the weloome 


Peet 

oe fe On these, tent cloth, 

for tbe purpose, or, as in the onse of these | 
covering 


Proncers, articles of bed are 
stretched The fre is kindled in front 
ageinet « fallen tree of 


, toward which 
the feet are placed ebile If the 


eee Soe Oe “tan tent enone 
ander the beaa = Each family reposes 
ander a seperate cover, and the clothing 


Halcastie 


On thie last afternoon there was a sba- 
dow im the clear brown eyes, but the red 





lips smiled all the while, and Hirdie seemed 
very bright and cbeerfal. So much so that hept her away from the theatre an! bis 
ber father, stroking ber soft hair, seid, | associations there, and made himself all in 


me. 

*Twhall be so glad.” And then, a few 
minutes later, she stood alone, weeping 
quietly, for even a sbort separation where 
one loves is bard, and Iirdie was only a 
girl a child almost—and this was her 
bere 

Hack again in the close little lodgings in 
Amity Place. Hirdie’s improvement in 
health and spirita was, for the firat week, 
a source of much happiness to her father, 
and at the same time she saw with a sinking 
at heart how thin and pale he was grow 
ing, and how the coming winter seemed to 
chill aud depress him before it arrived. 

After that first week or two a little 
shadow came into Birdies eyes which pus 
aled her father and troubled him wore than 
he would have confessed. She had of late 
taken a fancy to sit near the window al 
ways, very near, that she might see both 
sides of the narrow street; sbe started ner 
vously at any anusual sound, and there 
was a look in her face as though she were 
watobing for some one. 

At last, one day, Mr. Thorndyke coming 
up the ataire slowly and with the frequent 
auses which of late were necessary to 

im, beard a new voice in the room above, 
and on reaching the door, George Hal- 
cantle rose to greet Lim. It needed only 
one glance at Hirdie # fave to tell the story 
of the past waiting and watching. And 
her father, settling down into his great 
chair with a little sigh, said to himself 
sadly, * Children grow so fast- so very 
fast.” 

After that the handsome face of the 
young gentleman was seen often at Amity 
Viace, he came frequently, and Mr. Thorn- 
dyke, watching the two from his corner, 
noted his manner ouriously. 

He seemed very fond of Birdie always ; 
bat sometimes there was a constraint in his 
manner, which was greatly at variance 
with the lowerlike tenderness of other 
times. 

“IT most bave «a talk with him some 
said Mr. Thorndyke. “I can't 
have this go on if he doean't mean it-—and 
if he does mean it, I mast look him up a 


| Hat one day George Haloastle left town 


on the ground, tLe otber elevated | in her eyes wes enough to satiafy apy one, | 
| even were be more exacting than ‘(+eorge 


for a week, and when be egain went to 
Amity Place, Birdie met bim with a white, 
shocked face. and an ugly black dress 
which told ite own sad story. 

* He was buried yesterday,” she said, 
“nome of the théatre ee came and 
helped abont it. And now I am all alone. 
What eball I do?” 

True enongh. What could the child do? 
Kalph Thorndyke, with talents that might 


j And with bis 
| expensive habits and careless ways, had 
| left not one pean to his only child. And 
she was atterly ©, for ber father had 


if Ll could get some copying. And he 
made inquiries, and was as good as good 
could be. And see.” She held up « pack- 
age of papery. ‘‘ It doesn't pay very well. 
Hat I can get one little room somewhere, 
and can take care of mysell.” 

And he, willing to have ber believe that 
she was entirely independent, rejoiced with 
her at ber fortune. 

The ‘one little room” was changed for 
two pleasant little chambers, and Birdie 
was soon installod mistress thereof. And 
very oosey and pleasant did she make 
them. An! although she sorrowed deeply 
for ber father, the days began to seem 
bright and supsbiny again. 

(reorge Halcastle came often--always 
lazily good-bumored and cbeerfal ; and bis 
coming made the darkest days pleasant to 
her. 

'* My sister,” be called her to the land- 
lady, who, suspicious and grim, had at 
the first anknown to Hirdie demurred 
abont receiving her ax a lodger, and this 
relationship was adhered to, although liirdie 
was not a little shocked at the deception. 

“It doesn t seem right, ‘she said, a little 
ausionsly, “Deception of any kind is 
wicked, you know.’ Bat be laughed, and 
besonght ber not to “get him into a 
scrape by disputing it, and so abe let it go. 

Sowetimes in the pleasant fall evenings 

for fall had come again), he would waik 
with her « little ways through the quietest 
nireeta- never in any of the thoroughfares 
or moat frequented places—and she, lean- 
ing op bis arm, would look up in bia face 
and lose herself in a litle mazo of wouder- 
ment as to why he, of ail wen, should care 
for ber, for that be did care for Ler was a 
settled thing. 

And he he seemed happy, too, bat in a 
fitful way that troubled Hirdio a little some- 
times; Lis gayety alternating often with 
gloomy seasous which she ovald not an- 
derstand, but which shadowed him some- 
times for daya. 

*T wish you would tell me what troubles 
you,” she said one evening as be stood 
tapping idly on the window, waiting for 
her to make ready for a walk. ‘I can't 
bear to see you ur bappy.” 

*Uphappy, lithe girl?” he laughed, 
shaking off the shadow, and turning to ber, 
bright and cheerful as ever. ‘‘lam the 
happiest man in the world, or shall be 
very soon. Dont worry your pretty bead 
over me; and drawing her band through 
his own, they went out together. 

It was a t fall evening, just cold 
enough to make one's pulses tingle, and 
George Haloastic was in the gayest spirits, 
langhing and talking merrily as they saan- 
tered alov, 

**I wonder bow many people in this city 
are as happy a8 we, he said, laughing 
down at the sweet face which looked up at 
him. ‘1 don't believe there is one.” And 
Birdie clung a litUle closer to his arm by 
way of answer. 

y were near the corner of the street 
as be said this, aud two young gentlemen, 
walking slowly along arm-in-arm, met them 
under the gaslight, and to Birdie's surprise 
they both bowed to her companion as they 
passed, staring at her rudely. 

The look which they both gave her was 
one of undisguised admiration, bat it was 
alook which made her cheeks tlame and 
the hot tears come to ber eyes, for it was 
not only admiration that she saw in both 
their faces, but an expression which she 
had never seen before ; and without know 
ing that she had done anything wrong, she 
yet felt guilty and ashamed. 

** George, she said with a little sob, “I 
don't want to walk any more—let us go 


k 
* Did those fellows frighten you ?” he 
said, looking down at her, with a dark 
cload settling down over bis face. ‘* They 
looked at you rudely, hang them! Bat you 
wore pot afraid—with me?” 
Hie a f 7 





afraid—never afraid with you; bat let us 


go beck. 

That night Birdie promised to marry 
George Halcastic in two weeks time. 
“It's no use to put it off any longer, 
he said, ** that ia, if you love me, Birdie ; I 
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knitting ber heavy brows . 
giving a stern, hard look to ber favce- an 
anbappy look it seemed to Birdie, and 


Martin, looking across, answered : 

“Bhe? That's Mrs. Arbuckle, the wife 
of the fastest young fellow in town. He 
married her for her beauty when he was 
only a pad wes abe is years older, and 
people sa ea the dick fort m 
and he—" here the hand hould 
wore shrogged significantly, and Birdie, 
with another look at the dark face, turned 
her attention elsewhere. 

** Arbackle,” she said; ‘‘ then it was of 
her they spoke,” but jast then Mra. Martin 


spoke D. 
“ ‘ouk there!” she said. ** There's Mr. 


Arbuckle himeelf ; isn't he handsome 7” 
Birdie lifted ber eyes and locked acrons. 
“Very,” she said, «uietly; ‘are you 

sure that is he?” 

“Bare?” Mrs. Martin looked at her in 
indignant surprise. ‘‘ Everybody knows 
George Arbackle in london. I met bim 
there, and knew him as well aa I do any- 
body —and a fast one he ix too.” 

And then Birdie sat beck a little in the 
shadow and said no more. 

** How pale you are!” said Mrs. Martin, 
a little later. ‘‘ Are you faint’ You look 
il,” bat Birdie shook ber bead. 

‘Only tired,” she auswered, and then 
she sat there, leaning her bead on her 
hand until the play was over. 

That night, as Mra. Martin sat before 
the fire in her room, Birdie came in with 
her long dark hair veiling her shoulders, 
and koelt down beside ber. 

Something in ber white face startled the 
kin«d-bearted woman. ‘* What is it, dear?” 
she asked, laying her hand on the bowed 
head tenderly. *‘ Cau I help you ?” 

And then Birdie clang to her, shivering 
and sobbing. ‘“‘You were my fathers 
friend,” she cried ; ‘* let me stay with you 
always. You have been so kind to me 
kinder than you know. Will you? I will 
do anything, only keep me with you al- 








ways. 

The next day (ieorge Halcastle turned 
down the narrow street which led to Bir- 
die's home, but uo swiling face was at the 
window to weloome him, and when he 
opened the door of the pleasant little sit- 
ting-room a sudden chill strack him, for 
liirdie was not there. 

** Birdie,” he called, ‘‘ Birdie where are 
yon?” bat no one replied. 

The door of the next room stood ajar, 
and he pushed it further back—no one 
was there. 


**T will wait for ber,” and ing to the 
little writing table which st by the win- 
dow, he took up a little note which lay 
there, and which he bad for the first time 
perceived. 

“She was called away, and fearing | 
might come back before ber return, left 
me a weloome,” he thought, amiling, 
** what a loving little girl it is!’ and then 
he opened the folde:| sheet an! read the 
few words therein, written in a pitiful, 
trembling hand, so unlike Birdie's. 

“I pray God to bless and keep you al- 


ways, it said, ** for the truth has come to 
me, and I shall never see again. I 
can only say—good-bye,” and that was all. 


= —_—  —_— 


A Community of Women Only. 

A Boston letter says: 

** The establishment of a woman's com- 
manity within the limits of the town of 
Wobarn, about twelve wiles from Boston, 
t- been —. by the formal raising of 

o 





the frame the first building. In this 
| community al! the land is to be owned by 
| women ; and, so far as the management of 
the affairs of the village is concerned, wo- 
men so ffrage is to be realized to the extent 
| of the utter political disqualification of the 
| sterner sex. The members of the com- 
munity are obliged to assent to a constita- 
tion which is to govern it, but further than 
this they are anrestraine ; except, how- 
ever, that they are expected to attend at 
least once a week upon the ansectarian 








residents in Anrora village will be varied, 
| and indastrial schools are provided to fit 

for the diff t kinds of work to 
| be done, inclading a domestic school for 
| instruction in home duties. Each bome- 





[Se than been pushed nearer to realiza- 


establishment of a laundry, 
facilities are to be afforded for 





“She will come back directly,” he said. | 
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. Ganone asks: “* Where 
man-of-war ‘Colorado’ at present?” The vessel ab 
thie date (Nov. Isth) is at the Brooklya newy-yard, 
undergoing repairs, and would be Gi 
the ft, in about twenty days. 

re M. M., (Willow Glen, Pa ,) writes, 
the story eutitied “Cost of 


; 


jumne jest 
spring, We lave only to repeat that the real names 
oi the story and author are as we have them 

A®tiot > Inge imen, sy 3 ry Co., 
I’a.,) writes: * | come to you an fry whied 
1 hope you will not refuse to anewer, am « eutf- 
ferer from loas of voice (laryngitia, the doctors cal! 
it), and bave not been able to get permanent relic! 
from physieaane bere, | have heard it anid thai 
there is a doctor in Philadelphia who treate dineas: 
by magnetiem, and has been very successful in 
cases like mine, paral &c. Hie name is T. 
Hasecnp Do you know anything ef him, anc 
do youthink he could benefit me? 5 to auewer 
without fail.” We would rather ce ents 
would not apply to ue on such subjects, To yor 
we will ouly say that in personal character and pro- 
feseivnal ability the physician referred to stands 
high, and that people whom we know have got wel 
under hie treatment. He resides at Sixteenth and 
Mount Vernon streets, 

SEVERAL S( Hm KineRs, (Townsend,) ask : ‘* What 
wes the vote of Lincoln, Douglas, Breckenridge 
and Bell in Pennsylvania at the election by whict 
Lincoln was Grst elected President of the United 
States? lease give each party's vote separate.’ 
The tollowing are the figures :—Lincoln received 
265,080 votes; Breckenridge, 175,571; Douglas, 
16,765; Bell, 12,774, 

K. H. B., (Lake Creek, Ll.,) aske: “let, Why is 
it that soldiers who fought in the Mexican war do 
not all draw pensions as those who fought tn the 
late war? 24. What two nations went to war abont 
abucket? Si. Ie it true, asl have heard, that ja 

vor is mauulactured for the purpose of being used 
ike boards to partition rooms and form celfings? 
If so, where, and at what cost?” Ist, Soldiers of 
the Mexican war, who were divabled eo as perma- 
nently to unfit them for active life, do receive pen- 
sions trom the government. %d, The aneedote is 
told of two smal! states in Italy, we believe, 34. 
Paper has been so ured, bat we cannot inform you 
of the pee or cost of manutacture, In conpection 
with thie subgect, we may pay that among the 
novel and usetul fabrics exhibited at Vienna wae o 
kind of paper, very strong and tough, and yet per- 
fectly soft and pliable, like cloth, ‘Tie is emboesed 
and printed on, aud is prepared tor the purpose of 
hanging*, curtains, Ac., for which it is eaid to pos 
sere remarkable adaptation as compared with what 
ie commonly employed. It is simply applied to 
the walls, eo that it can easily be removed at any 
time, ‘The materral is also described as handsome 
in appearance, durabic, and by no means expen- 
sive, 

A Conerast Keapen, (Philada.,) writes: “A 
friend and mysell have bad a controversy ae reyarde 
the largest can ever cast, Will you be kind enough 
to inform me which of the three following was the 
largest, and carried the largest ball, vie. The 
‘Swamp Angel, which destroyed Charleston at 





distance of seven miles, the “Woolwich Infant,’ 
or the ‘tnton Gua’ cast at Pittsbergh. the 
“Woolwich Lofant’ is the largest of the three 
bamed, and we believe, the largest piece of ordnance 
ever cast, Allow ue to say to you that « harlestor 
was vcore destroyed by the “Swamp Angel” at « 


distance of seven miles, bor at any greater or lesser 


distance. Prowctiles were thrown into the elty, 
bat the damage done was not so great as you ay 
pear to think, 


Since the public ation of our anewer to a corres 
pendeat, stallng our ignorance of the authorsllp 
ot the popular children's poem, “ Mary had a Litth 






Lamb,” we have beon informed by one of our eon. 
tributors (Clio Stanley) that the gifted and diatin- 
guiehed editor of Corey's Lady's Hoos, Mre, sarah 
J. Male, is the author ot it, Mra, Hale was at one 
time, we belleve, engaged in the writing of booke 


for the young, and this famous little poem was com- 
pom af that period. Few poems tor children are 
known more Widely, aud few are more hatural and 
pleasing 
Piow-Bov, (Loulea, Ky.,) aske: “let, Ie ita 
fact that the Mississippi mver rane up bili, or ip 
other words, that ‘it is upwards of three miles 
higher af tte mouth than it ia at its source?’ I 
hear it stated that it was surveyed some years ago, 
and the above waa the reenlt; also that the state- 
ment Was elarply crithized by the aavantes of the 
country, among whom was 4 then professor of Yale 
Collere. Now what | really want to hoow t« this 
Was Where ever such @ survey made, and ts any, oF 
all, vl the foregoing, fate? Yd. Are any of the 
kniting- machines sdvertived adapted to tamily 
nae, especially for the knitting of coarre woollens 7 
Sd. What is meant by the ‘car-hook tragedy? 
W hat was Foster charged with im connection with 
it? 4th, Was « plan of our common-echool ays- 
tem exhibited at the Vienna Exposition? Are the 
common-echools of Saxony in Germany equal, 
inferior of superior to those of New York or 
Massachureti«?" let. As relates to the level o! 
the sea, the Miselasipp! does not “run up bill,” 
the descent trom ite source averaging a frection 
over #i< inches to the mile, making a total of sis- 
teen bundred anu eighty feet, But there is an- 
other view of the matter to be taken; and on this 
the statement above referred to, which at fret 
seems preposterous, is tounded, As relates to the 
absolute disiance from the centre of the earth, long 
streams flowing either north or south toward the 
equator, really have thetr ontlete higher than their 
evurces, owing to the fact that the earth huiges be- 
youd the lines of a true sphere at the equator, and 
ie fattened toward the poles, More than one ear- 
| vey of the Mississippi has heen made, but as to the 
| particular one that was so startling in ite reealte to 
| the savants of the country, inclading the Yale pro- 
| fesaor, we have no definite knowledge. ‘Yd. 
Lamb knitting-mach!ne is highly spoken of; It ea- 
cels tn the particular mentioned, 3d. The “ car-hook 
tragedy” was a brutal murder committed on one of 
| the etroet railways of New York city, Foster wae the 
| man who perpetrated the deed, lie struck with & 
| car-hook and fatally injored a passenger, being in- 
cited to the inhuman act by some remonetrance of- 
| fered by the passenger against the ineultang con- 
dact of Foster toward a woman on the same car. 
| 4th. Massachusetts, and, we believe, one or two 
others of the New Fogland States exhibited such a 
plan at the late expoeition at Vienna. The common 
| echools of Saxony are good, and would compare {s 
vorably with any eleewhere, They have their de 





fecta no doubt, as has our own common-schoo) 
| #ystem, upon which we do not look with the up- 
| approbation many & em willing Ww exten. 
}; wor, 
| 8. C.C, (Hanceck, N. V.,) aske : Ist, What wae 
| the name ot the fret t sal play ever written by 
| Wiliam Shakespeare? wd. Did Thomas Moore dic 
| @ natura) death? 3d, In poetical works is it casto- 
| mary to insert the poems in the order they are 
| written ; and are they inserted in thie manner ip 
| Sir Waker Scott's works? 4th, Where was Ales- 
| ander the Great buried 7” ist, It is impossibie to 
determine, almost impossible to which of 





1g d her more than | service to be held. The occupation of the | B***peere’® plays was written first. That he, st 
all, bet she answered earnestly, ‘* No, not | his literary career, chiefly 


the commencement of a 

employed his in the revival, 

improvement of existing dramas is 4)- 

most certain; bat that he hed not ventured apor 

| original composition ts highly A 
| young man so gifted would not and could put walt 
| unti! he was twenty-five or six before be gave dis- 
| tinct expression to hie genius, “Veansend Adoule’ 
was in existence, many critics and ——— 


ansert, 1» lett 
| London, “Titus Androsicus,” “ Love's 
Lost” and the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona” are 
| his cariier productions, bat as to the order 


alleratiot: 





| of nO one can say with certainty. 
| 2d. Yea. It le the h not invar- 
RS oo to eovangs Rem. r ts observed 
| io publication of Scott's chief poems, opening 
| with the “ Lay of the Last M " and closing 

ith “Rokeby.” sth, He died at ylon, bat was 


ried at Aletandria in 
Mascots, (Laserve, Pa.,) aske: “let. Can you ip- 
me a lo the vertised 


a 
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